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THE CRY OF LABOR—WHAT ANSWER? 


HERE is a cry for bread ina land of plenty; a charge that . 


there is oppression in a land of equal rights. Men are with- 
out employment and look with jealous eyes upon capital as an 
oppressor, while capital is paralyzed by a sense of insecurity. There 
have been strikes and mobs in this country and in Europe—the 
destruction of property and life from the fancied antagonism of the 
rich and poor, from a feeling on the part of the laborer that injus- 





tice is done to him, because he suffers while the rich man has an: 


abundance, though his expenses and business may both be sweeping 
his capital away and hurrying him on to bankruptcy. 

If such commotions as our country witnessed last year and such 
as have since prevailed in England were necessary to secure the 
rights of any class of people, the evils they are intended to correct 
must be apparent to thoughtful men. The fact that such commo- 
tions are possible demands thought—and action too—wise action, 
that shall look to the removing of the causes of such commo- 
tions from society. 

We must appeal to the reason, the sense of justice and of be- 
nevolence, in all classes of citizens, that the present danger and the 
causes that produce such dangerous antagonisms may be weakened 
or removed. 

Armed force, upon which despots rely, is a sad resort, though at 
times it may be necessary. All that armed power can do is to 
hold men in check till reason can assert its sway. If the condi- 
tions remain the same, and there is seen to be in the conditions any 
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just ground of complaint, the scattered forces may combine at any 
moment, and they will be sure to combine under any government 
but a despotism. 

A community that feels strong in its elements of law and order, 
boasting of its free schools and flourishing churches, awakes some 
morning to find the social elements in commotion: frenzied men 
applying the torch; the air filled with threats and the sounds of 
murder ; a whole army of men, who yesterday were busy in lawful 
industry, to-day madly destroying the very property they had 
helped to accumulate. 

Events in our land have shown us what elements are in our 
midst, with what fearful swiftness they may combine, and with 
what terrible energy and relentless fury their powers may be prosti- 
tuted to the worst purposes—the destruction of their own good, 
the destruction of social order, of property and life itself. 

There has been for ages a strife between the poor and the rich, 
or, in modern language, between “labor and capital ;” and there 
has at all times remained a multitude without useful or honorable 
employment. A broad road has been filled with the willfully or help- 
lessly idle moving on to the almshouse or prison in all their course, 
and in their final destination becoming a burden and a poison to 
the community ; and more terrible than all else, they are themselves 
fost. Life is to them a failure. They represent such an aggregate 
of sorrow, disappointment, depraved passions or beast-like stolidity, 
as arouses in every man of thought and feeling a sense of duty, and 
forces home upon us the question, “ What can be done that these 
lost ones may be saved, or, at least, that the sense of justice im- 
planted in every heart shall be satisfied ?” 

It is claimed that we have done much to elevate the masses; 
but the truth is, much of the comfort among the people which we ° 
boast of is the result of the chance conditions of our new, fertile - 
country, ratherthan of the superiority of any system of labor or social 
order that prevails among us. The moment that our people are 
brought into any condition of struggle for a living, we find them 
ill prepared for the conflict. The many comforts to which they 
have been accustomed make them restive under privation, and the 
abundance to which they have been accustomed has destroyed in 
them all proper notions of economy and prudence. They are not 
prepared for hardship and want ; and our publicists have not given 
to us any practicable scheme by which we can be saved from the 
evils which increasing population and the labor system of our intense : 
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civilization must bring, unless the people have a guidance and pre- 
paration for their work and life which they do not now generally 
have. The rule now commonly acted upon is that business must 
be cared for and men must care for themselves. The principle of 
action, in the end, must be that men must be cared for, and business 
must be subservient to this great work. It may be impossible for 
us to tell now how this can be done; but we know it must be done, 
in some way, fora long time, or our civilization will be a failure. 
No reasonable man can be bold enough to present a full and final 
solution of the great labor problem that now presses upon us; but 
an attempt must be made, data must be gathered and some theory 
of the case be presented, till we find something that shall commend 
itself to the most thoughtful, at least, as promising an improvement 
on any thing now adopted by those who organize labor, or demanded 
by those who perform the labor. For, to-day, after all our advance 
in civilization, and towards equal rights, the diffusion of education 
and the spread of the Christian religion—after all our inventions 
for saving labor and increasing production, we are as far from a 
solution of the question as to the true relation of the rich to 
the poor, of capital to labor, as we ever were. And that question, 
paramount to all others that relate to this world, “ How are the 
masses to be made industrious, and provident, and honest, and law- 
abiding ?”—that question is apparently more difficult to answer 
than ever before, because in the rapid changes of our present civili- 
zation new difficulties are always arising which can not be provided 
for by any principles of action that are now accepted by the busi- 
ness men of the world, who control capital and must continue to 
organize labor. 

There never was a time when this subject pressed itself upon 
the world with such force as now—when there was so much discon- 
tent and so much ability on the part of the discontented to bring 


evils untold upon themselves and the community at large. 


We may consult our best political economists in vain for the aid 
we need. There is something here which mere science will not reach 
—the strict guid pro quo doctrine as at present adopted will never 
cure the evils that now prevail. There is nothing in all the strictly 
scientific discussions of wealth and laws of trade to satisfy and con- 
trol the laborer of the Pacific coast as the Chinese are taking his 
place, and, as it seems to him, taking the bread from his mouth. 


\ There is nothing to civilize the “ MOLLIE MAGUIRES” of the coal 


regions ; nothing that can insure us against railroad and mill strikes 
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—the destruction of property and the peril of human life from in- 
furiated mobs of communists. 

Political economy, pure and simple, believes in free competition ; 
and that in the struggle of that competition every man and every 
interest must care for itself or perish. If men were of no more 
’ worth than plants or animals, this would: be the correct doctrine. 
It ts the correct doctrine of trade considered by itself. But when the 
complex nature of man, and the individual worth of every human 
being, and the present ignorance and imperfections of individual 
men and of society are all considered, it is plain that a simple strug- 
gle of men under the severe laws of pure Political Economy would 
be fearful—so fearful, that the world has seen the danger to some 
extent, and has provided benevolent institutions and organizations 
of which Political Economy knows nothing and can know nothing, 
unless it widens its field of investigation until it may claim the 
name of Social Science. When it reaches that point, and con- 
siders man more and dollars less, it will do more for us than Adam 
Smith and all his followers have yet done to increase wealth and 
make it a blessing to the people. 

What is the cause of this discontent among laborers that blindly 
seeks through strikes and mobs to secure real or fancied rights? 
Why such multitudes without employment? Will the accepted 
principles of trade answer these questions in the best interests of 
humanity—in accordance with the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ ? . . 

We shall attempt no answer simply as a political economist, but 
as one who believes, as has already been intimated, that an entirely 
new principle must come prominently into action in all our busi- 
ness, in order to save our civilization and save to us the blessings of 
social order and security—and this is the principle of Brotherhood— 
not of COMMUNISM, but of PHILANTHROPY. That principle of 
benevolent action, of care for the unfortunate, which is now left to 
certain organizations, must find more expression in all the business 
of life than it has ever yet found. Not only the unfortunate, but 
the Aelpless and the idle, must be cared for before they reach that 
point when they become both a burden and a pest to society. The , 
common school is almost the only provision we now make to save 
such classes from ruin; and then we allow the common school to | 
become inefficient in this work, or allow those for whom it is pro- 
vided to neglect its advantages altogether. 

Let us consider under a few very general heads the causes of 
poverty. The causes of idleness are the same, or go hand in hand. 
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1. There is, first, the poverty of ignorance. Men through igno- 
rance are unable to supply themselves with labor, or their labor is 
wasted in ways that bring no adequate return. ' 

2. There is the poverty of misfortune and the poverty of impru- 
dence—poverty resulting from losses over which men can have no 
control, and poverty that comes from living beyond means, and by 
reckless speculation. 

3. There is also the poverty that comes from willful idleness— 
the poverty of those who detest work from an inborn laziness and 
shiftlessness. 

The poverty that comes from ignorance, till its cause can be re- 
moved, must be aided. There must be felt a higher moral respon- 
sibility on the part of employers than has ever yet been manifested, 
except in isolated cases, where employers have cared for their men, 
encouraging and aiding them in securing homes and saving property. 
Large masses of men naturally desire to be employed by others, to 
have their work provided for them. The men who can make this 
provision should do it under such conditions as shall give perma- 
nent improvement to those whom they employ. And co-operation 
on the part of the employed in securing this improvement should 
be the condition of having employment. The laborer should be 
required to do well not only for his employer, but for himself. He 
must be left free to his own course, but the results of thrift he must 
reach for the good of society. 

The poverty of misfortune seldom needs more than temporary 
aid; and for the poverty of imprudence the only safeguard seems to 
be a change in our mode of life, which shall make extravagance dis- 
reputable, and rash speculation both disreputable and difficult. 

The poverty that comes from idleness is certain to come, because 
labor alone can produce the means of living. The idleness that 
comes simply from inability to employ one’s self must be cared for 
by supplying labor. This supply is the work of organizers. Such 
idle persons must be looked after and directed and aided in time, 
while they can do something for their support ; and not be left to 
the shame of dependence when they would gladly care for them- 
selves, if they had some one to think and plan for them. The in- 
ability of many well-meaning men to provide remunerative labor 
for themselves is not sufficiently appreciated. 

Those who are willfully idle should be dealt with by the strong 
arm of the law. Every able-bodied person should be made to pro- 
vide honestly for his living, or at least to aid to the full extent 
of his ability in providing for it. 
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That this will be burdensome, and will require self-denial from 
the thrifty, we admit; but something like it must be done, or the 
burdens will be heavier than the work, and the suffering to society 
will be harder to be borne than the self-denial required to remedy 
the evil. 

Let us look for a moment at the course in which things are now 
drifting, and see if there be any hope of reaching a remedy for the 


present evils in the natural order of things under the principles of , 


business that now generally prevail. 
Men and corporations that employ laborers have, in general, 


adopted the political-economy principle, that labor must take care ~ 


of itself; that they have a right to hire labor as cheaply as they 
can, so that while they compete with each other in cheapening 
production or transportation they can cut down the wages of the 
thousands they employ, making the only limit of reduction the 
price at which they can employ others. Now this may be all right 


according to the accepted rules of political economy, but it is all ! 


wrong according to the present condition of man. And political 
economy will be wise when it requires men to care for each other 
and help each other instead of contending always for the advantage 
in gaining property to the detriment of men. 

Any principle of action that goes against the law of God as re- 
vealed in the constitution of society and the better instincts of our 
nature uncorrupted by selfishness, must utterly fail in the end. 

It becomes us to look at the causes of poverty and to consider 
the means, not of alleviating it, but of eradicating it in every case 
where this is possible. And in addition to the causes already 
enumerated, the very progress of the world brings loss and poverty 
to those who can not adjust themselves to that progress. Our 
present civilization has put many people at a disadvantage, keep- 
ing them poor by the conditions by which they are surrounded, 
and making it for the advantage of selfish men to keep them as 
they are. 

In the first place, great cities present strong attractions to the 
young and thoughtless, and to the restless. They congregate there 
in hope of finding something to do, or of finding a living and pleas- 
ant excitement, where wealth seems to be so abundant and where 
some men have risen from poverty to wealth. Crowds are thus 
gathered where they are not needed. They sink lower and lower, 
until they are not only unwilling, but unable, to break away from 
their miserable surroundings. With poverty comes temptation to 
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crime., For in such places criminals hide themselves and become 
instructors, while the suffering of want offers the inducement to 
crime. And, finally, children are born there who never know the ' 
possibility of a different form of life. So that, to-day, we have in 
our cities vast multitudes that live in abject want, in the midst of 
suffering and crime, with no more physical or moral power to bet- 
ter their condition than the prisoner within the grated cell has of 
walking in the streets a free and innocent man by the mere exer- 
cise of his will. The possibility of improvement is gone, unless 
some strong hand and kind heart reaches them from without and 
delivers them from their wretchedness. 

A second cause of trouble which must be taken into the 
account, though not perhaps as a thing to be eradicated, is the 
minute division of labor which now obtains in almost all lines of 
production. Men are fitted for one thing, and that thing a mere 
fragment of some productive employment. So far as work is con- 
cerned, they are not only machines, but even parts of machines. 
A new invention or some unexpected change in their work throws 
large numbers out of employment. They have been improvident, 
and they are utterly unable to seek new kinds of employment. If 
they attempt it, their children must cry for bread before it is found.- 
In the midst of want, and without power to direct themselves, no 
wonder they are maddened. They see the prospect of want and, 
suffering before them, and they welcome any chance of escape from 
these, or perchance of revenge upon a world that seems to them so 
unjust and cruel. 

Another condition of our civilization—a necessary condition 
probably—which presents grave problems for consideration, is the 
increase of great corporations for manufacturing and carrying. 
They are increased in number and efficiency till they must fight 
each other to live. Competition runs high, rates run low, and the 
chances are that capital and labor both suffer. But capital bears 
the pressure best, for it generally represents wisdom somewhere. 
And some of the capitalists will live well in spite of losses, while 
the laborers who have not saved find themselves deprived not only 
of the luxuries, but of the necessaries, of life. They are unable or 
unwilling to turn to other pursuits, and feel it to be right to com- 
pel their employers to give them work and pay that shall supply 
their wants. And so frenzied mobs strike for more—destroy prop- ' 
erty and life and make all poorer. 

For all these difficulties we have as yet provided no remedy 
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that has been of general application. Our education, which is so 


commonly referred to as our great safeguard, has been carried just 
far enough to enable the masses to know when they are oppressed 
and how to use effectively the first means at hand to rectify either 
real or fancied wrongs, but it has not been carried far enough to 
give the capitalist or laborer wisdom. It brings the conditions of 
fever to the patient, but has thus far, to the masses, offered no 
prevention and no cure. 

Now are we to go recklessly along, holding to the doctrine that 
all these things will, in the end, remedy themselves? that there is 
a law of supply and demand that all these poor people must submit 
to, as though they are worth nothing except as producers? The 
“ Gradgrind” view of the case says yes, that it is all a matter of 
“facts and figures.” But if this doctrine is accepted there must 
be generations of suffering and commotion and loss—loss of money 
and loss of men and women—before the result can be reached. 
And more than this, the present order seems likely to perpetuate 
and intensify its own evils. 

Capitalists who have the advantage of power and are likely to 
have organizing and controlling ability must understand, first of 
all, that their employees, as men and women, stand in entirely dif- 
ferent relations to them from any other agency they can use. They 
may abandon a mine if it becomes unprofitable, demolish build- 
ings for advantageous changes, and kill dumb animals for profit or 
to put them out of the way; but their employees are men and wo- 
men, and each one of them is of more worth than all the property 
of the proudest capitalist. They must have the proper conditions 
for men and women to live in, the advantages to which rational 
beings are entitled. The capitalists are to give the conditions for 
such a life or cease to carry on business; and more than this, they 
must take such care, as few of them have ever taken, that all em- 
ployed by them properly improve the advantages they afford. For 
the obligation on the part of the employee to rightly improve his 
advantages is as great as is the obligation of the employer to give 
them. And for such improvement the man employed should be 
held to strict accountability as a condition of employment. 

No man—and corporations must be held to the same accounta- 
bility as men—no man has a right to carry on a business that 
destroys manhood, that destroys the conditions of manhood, or 
to permanently employ one who fails to act on the principles of 


manhood. First giving the conditions of a manly life, the employer | 
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should make such a life an absolute condition of employment. If 
under this plan a remnant is left unemployed, the strong arm of 
the law must protect them, care for them, and see that they have 
some employment and that they work. They are wards of society. 
It comes to this at last when such persons reach the prison and 
almshouse, and the earlier the wardship is recognized the better. 

The objection is made that this advises too much interference 
with individual rights. We have listened to this cry long enough. 
Whatever is essential for the preservation of society can never be 
against individual rights, but must be for them. A popular gov- 
ernment is but the agent of the wisest and best men in community. 
It uses property for the general good. It interferes to quell mobs 
—to shoot down men when they break the law. Let it interfere to 
save them from becoming mobs, from becoming the materials of 
which mobs are made. Interfere with no man who is caring for 
himself and those whom he employs. Interfere with all who are 
fostering the conditions of mob life, whether they be individuals or 
corporations, laborers or capitalists. It would be well if the rich— 
individuals and corporations—felt their stewardship in this matter 
so that for them no law should be needed. It is to be hoped that 
this condition of society may be reached in the end. 

But capitalists, as individuals or corporations, can rightfully 
control, even for their own good, those only whom they employ. 
In the present condition of society, a multitude remain who have 
no desire or ability to aid themselves. These must be cared for 
more fully than they ever have been. We must not, from our fine 
ideas about freedom, wait for them to come to the prison or 
almshouse before we care for them, by controlling them. Men of 
property are called upon to give an account of property that it 
may be taxed for the good of society; why should not every man 
be made to show that he is doing his best for himself and those 
properly dependent upon him? And if he is plainly on the road 
to ruin, preparing himself and children for suffering or the prison,» 
let the law take hold of him now and demand of him a different 
life; in a word, let society, through organized forms of law, become - 
his guardian before he is sentenced as acriminal. This principle — 
of action is already in operation to some extent; it must become 
more active and of wider application to save us from the most dan- 
gerous classes and to save them. And we can not save ourselves 
from such classes, if they exist. We must eradicate such classes by 
saving those who would otherwise compose them. 
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That this is not the work of a day or a year we can well under- 
stand. To correct the results of negligence and unwise action in 
our own land, intensified by the influx of ignorant and lawless 
crowds from abroad, will require years of labor from us under the 
guidance of Christian philanthropy. Organizations that seek to 
array class against class can never correct the evils nor produce 
good except by arousing men to a sense of the dangers that sur- 
round them. Individuals, churches, and communities as mere 
social organizations, must give to this subject the thought, the 
time, and the labor which they have not yet given. Their aim 
must be to elevate the individual. The masses can be reached and 
elevated not by organizations that treat them as such, but by care 
for the individuals that compose the masses. 

When individuals as such, and the church that aims at the 
renovation of the individual man, and society as a social organiza- 
tion, have done their work, the only remaining agency is society, 
as a whole, through its governing power. This is the final tribunal 
to deal with every case that philanthropy can not reach. And such 
cases there will always, undoubtedly, be. The prison is a sad 
necessity. It can restrain the wicked; and if they can not be 
reformed, they must be restrained. 

As to the practical application of these principles, the details 
must be provisional at best. Experience must be gained; but it 
can be gained only by onward movements, never by merely theor- 
izing. The principles of action must be accepted before any per- 
sistent efforts toward reform can be expected. As lines of action 
to be tried and changes that seem demanded by the times, the fol- 
lowing general statements must suffice. They will indicate in some 
measure the application of the foregoing principles. 

1. The principle of denevolence must be prominent in ordinary 
business in many cases where now strict justice and the stern laws 
of trade are deemed sufficient. 

2. This implies a brotherhood of feeling and co-operation of in- 
terests between employer and employee that do not now prevail. 

3. Employers must, for the benefit of all concerned, make thrift 
within reasonable limits a condition of permanent employment. 

4- Comfortable homes must, to the greatest possible extent, be 
secured for families—homes of their own. And the largest num- 
ber possible should be encouraged to carry on independent produc- 
tive business. 
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5. Let no false view of rights and liberty allow men to make 
themselves and families burdens and pests to society. 

6. Every man able to work should show that he has honest 
means of living. If he lacks them through ignorance, he must be 
directed ; if through viciousness or idleness, he must be controlled ; 
if through misfortune, the means he needs must be promptly sup- 

lied. 
. 7. Let no city tolerate within its borders those who are not 
fairly housed, clothed, and fed, or that can not show honest means 
of living. 

8. Let society see that all these conditions and rules are com. 
plied with, and such others as from experience are found needful. 
Let this be done in the spirit of benevolence and under laws to 
which every individual in the land is equally amenable; let those 
who have ability to accumulate wealth through the organization of 


_ labor willingly bear such burdens as are needful in carrying out 


such work, assured that true, lasting prosperity, the stability of 
society and the good of all, demand it—assured also that these bur- 
dens will yearly become lighter, while under the present order they 
must become heavier, if the end is not increased insecurity of prop- 
erty, peace, and human life itself. 





ONLY THE SHADOW OF A GOURD. 


THodpa Aehinnuar eyw ed¢ Oavdrov—JONAH 4:9. 


I CRAVED so little ’neath life’s noontide glare : 
Only the shadow of a gourd! The earth is Thine! 
Only the shadow of a gourd was mine. 
Thou art most merciful! Couldst Thou not spare 
Such fragile shelter to my soul’s despair ? 
From the far city, above therevellers’ wine, 
A million cressets down the river shine. 
Should not Thine Hand have fallen in anger there ? 
I do well to be angry! Aye, I knew 
Thou art most merciful ;—men pass me by, 
‘** Where is my doom, fond Prophet of the Untrue ?” 
No Nineveh o’erthrown! God, let me die! 
“Yet forty days!” Guilt, flaunt thy carnival, 
I will not write God’s vengeance on thy wall. 














EX-PREMIER GLADSTONE. 
A LIVING STATESMAN, 


S a representative of the best elements of a high type of civiliza- 
tion, England, it is admitted, stands pre-eminent among the 
nationalities of modern Europe. Her history isin fact almost one 
continuous record of a long and determined struggle between the 
reptesentatives of absolute power on the one hand, and the advo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty on the other; a struggle main- 
tained with varying fortunes through many centuries, with the 
advantage generally on the side of liberty. The whole civilized 
world to-day is reaping rich and abundant fruit from the wisdom, 
the labors and sacrifices, the strength of principle and the martyr- 
doms for principle of a grand array of illustrious men whose names 
adorn her annals. No other nation can exhibit such a roll of honor. 
It is one of which Englishmen may very well be proud. 

The rise of this contest between despotism and liberty is remote. 
To trace it up the current of events to its very beginning is not 
an easy task. Its origin must doubtless be recognized as partly 
ethnological. Celt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman each brought 
in his peculiar characteristics, and these were sufficient to furnish 
many conflicting elements. Principles that have their foundation 
in the very nature of humanity, but develop themselves variously 
under varying conditions, have in all ages tended to the same result. 
Every intelligent reader of English history well knows that the 
British Constitution, on which the civil and religious freedom and 
the political and moral greatness of England rest, has been the 
gradual outcome of this strife of successive centuries. For.no con- 
siderable period since A.D. 1215, the date of Magna Charta, has 
arbitrary power been able to assert itself on the British throne with- 
out restraint. Even the Plantagenets and the Tudors recognized the 
power of Parliament as legitimate, however inconsistent this recog- 
nition may seem to have been with many of their acts. The Stuarts 
ventured to try the experiment whether the constitutional liberty 
of England could be destroyed. The attempt to do it cost Charles 
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the First his head, and Charles the Second his crown and throne. 
But this long contest between sovereigns and people, and the par- 
ties of conservatism and of progress, has undoubtedly been greatly 
instrumental in promoting a careful study and a better understand- 
ing of those great political and ethical truths on which all legitimate 
government and healthful social life must rest. It has powerfully 
stimulated political activity and thought. Of course such a state 
of things has been admirably fitted to produce great statesmen. It 
has, as we have intimated, produced them in long succession, and 
has more and more effectually tested and trained them, as the funda- 
mental principles pertaining to the rights of man and to national 
and international law have come more and more into discussion. 
Accurately to state, clearly to explain, and wisely to apply these 
principles so as to secure the best possible condition of civil society 
and the highest practicable benefits to mankind, is a work demand- 
ing men of the highest order; men thoroughly fitted by education, 
discipline, and practical experience for all the exigencies that must 
be met. British statesmen, while they have been to a large extent 
men of good stock and liberal culture, have found in the high offices 
of aconstitutional government, and the debates and contests of a 
free Parliament, the best possible schools of training and the best 
opportunities for mastering all the practical details of statesmanship. 

Among living English statesmen no name to-day stands higher, 
according to our judgment, than that of the Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone. Not now in office, he is, nevertheless, still in 
power. His influence is of a kind that, as not chiefly derived from 
official position, has not been materially diminished by the loss of 
that. It is the power of character, and therefore inherent in the 
man. It is the power of a great statesman, and not merely that of 
a successful politician. The difference is a wide one, and should be 
distinctly recognized ; but it is, we fear, too little apprehended by 
the popular mind. It is sure, however, to reveal itself in time. A 
clever or superficially brilliant man who finds himself in favorable 
circumstances, and is unscrupulously ready for political intrigue or 
the use of any arts that will enable him to attain his ends, may 
temporarily be successful and even make himself the idol of the 
hour. But such a man is not a statesman, and his influence and 
fame will not endure. Into the true conception of a statesman there 
enter the elements of exalted personal character, and the power 
that originates in this is among the most enduring of human things, 
It is because the civilized world has recognized Mr. Gladstone as, 
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when tried by this ideal standard, among the foremost statesmen of 
his time, that his career is worthy to be studied. It has lessons for 
those destined to public life, whose principles and future course are 
not yet definitely determined. It would perhaps be difficult, if not 
impossible, for any English writer just at the present time to esti- 
mate impartially a man whose public life has had so much to do 
with exciting party questions, and who has recently felt bound in 
conscience to place himself in determined opposition to the strong 
current of excited and well-nigh reckless popular feeling. But from 
our American stand-point, entirely without the circle of English 
partisanship and interests, it ought not to be difficult to form a 
candid judgment. We have the greater hope of being able to do 
this because we have personally watched with special interest the 
course of Mr. Gladstone from an early period of his public life. 

Our limits forbid any extended biographical sketch of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; we shall concern ourselves chiefly with his public career. It 
is enough to say, in brief, that he was born at Liverpool, on the 9th 
of December, 1809, and was the fourth son of Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart., a Scotch merchant, originally of Fasque, county of Kincardine. 

He was educated at Eton and Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself as a scholar, taking at the university double-first class—that 
is, first rank both in classics and mathematics—in Michaelmas term, 
1831. He afterward became a Fellow of All Souls, but not a perma- 
nent resident. While at Eton he had contracted a warm friend- 
ship with the Earl of Lincoln, afterward the Duke of Newcastle, 
and in 1832, by favor of the Duke, was elected to Parliament from 
the borough of Newark, at the age of twenty-two, and continued to 
be returned by this borough till 1847, when he was chosen to repre- 
sent the University of Oxford. Though entering Parliament thus 
early, he soon exhibited his remarkable powers, and, as a decided 
Tory, attracted the marked attention of the Tory leaders. When 
Sir Robert Peel succeeded Lord Melbourne in 1834, he appointed 
him Junior Lord of the Treasury, and in 1835 Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. At the close of Peel’s brief ministry Mr. Gladstone 
retired with him, but on Sir Robert’s return to power in 1841, he 
was again invited to office, was made a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint. 
Such was the opening of that long career of public and official life 
in which, advancing from step to step, and developed and educated 
by the discipline of experience, the young statesman steadily rose 
to the highest political eminence, and to the position of respect and 
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admiration which is now accorded to him by the common consent 
of the civilized world. 

In order to comprehend Mr. Gladstone’s career, and to form a 
just estimate of his character and life-work, it is necessary to recall 
with some distinctness the course of public affairs which English 
statesmanship has been called on to direct, and the men whose 
influence has been most marked during the period covered by his 
life. We have already noted the fact that the contest between 
arbitrary power and the spirit of liberty is older than the Great 
Charter; and that slowly, but surely, the latter had gained ground 
through centuries. The result, however, of the events immediately 
antecedent to the French Revolution, together with the excesses 
attending that great civil convulsion, was a conservative reaction 
among the higher classes of Englishmen. The great personal in- 
fluence of Mr. Burke, and the power of his pen, especially in his 
splendid “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” did much to 
quicken the natural instincts of Toryism; and it is not to be 
wondered at that the horrors of the Reign of Terror should have 
awakened the gravest apprehensions lest the fanatical outcry for 
liberty might end in anarchy and imperil civilization itself. The 
younger Pitt, who became Prime Minister in December, 1783, and 
who had at that time, though a Tory, decided liberal leanings, felt 
so strongly the influence of this reaction of the public sentiment of 
the country, and of the causes that produced it, that he became 
thenceforward strongly conservative to the end of his career. 
Through the whole period from the death of Pitt to the final fall 
of Napoleon in June, 1815, her almost constant wars left England 
little leisure for the discussion of questions relating to internal re- 
forms. The work of fighting the Dutch, the French, the Spaniards, 
and the Americans, with the vast financial strain which these wars 
necessarily involved, of course absorbed the attention of her states- 
men for the time. But when the dreaded scourge of Europe had 
been finally fixed in his lonely island prison, and days of peace 
returned, the spirit of reform revived and many important meas- 
ures were successively carried through. From the death of Lord 
Castlereagh, in 1822, onward, the progress of liberal principles 
became more rapid. The passage of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act in 1829, with the Tory ministry of Wellington in power, was 
the opening of a new era of reform, the results of which cover 
almost half a century. The great Reform Bill, introduced by Lord 
John Russell in 1831, and passed in 1832, under the ministry of 
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Earl Grey, laid the foundation for that marked advance in liberal 
statesmanship, and those important changes in relation to the civil 
rights of Englishmen and the modes of civil administration which 
will make this period a memorable one in English history. 

An eminent statesman is to a very considerable extent at once 
a product and an exponent of his time. His natural capacities, his 
education, his social position, are of course personal. But as a 
statesman he is born of opportunity. He is largely indebted to 
the demands that meet him as he comes forward into public life 
for the full revelations even to himself of his peculiar powers. To 
a great extent he owes the shaping of his character and principles 
to tasks and disciplines imposed on him by circumstances, and not 
by his own choice. In his wrestlings with great difficulties, and 
under the pressure of momentous affairs, energy, tact, decision, 
wisdom, all elements of intellectual and moral power, are called 
forth in him to a degree that surprises himself often, not less than 
it surprises others. Gray makes many a village -Hampden, as well 
as many a Milton, “ mute, inglorious,” for lack of fit occasion for 
the revelation of what was in him. It was fortunate for Mr. Glad- 
stone that he entered public life at the opening of a new era of 
political action that was destined to furnish such occasions in 
abundance. A course of national policy had just been inaugurated, 
in the evolution of which measures involving the highest interests 
of the English people themselves, and the gravest questions of 
foreign diplomacy were to be discussed and settled. There was 
every opportunity to train himself and to prove his powers that 
the most ambitious young statesman could desire. 

That England has been so well served by her leading public 
men has doubtless been in part attributable to the fact that they 
have so commonly entered the political arena early, and made 
statesmanship a life-long profession. Charles James Fox entered 
Parliament at nineteen, and was a Lord of the Treasury at twenty- 
three. Canning entered Parliament at twenty-three, and was 
‘Under-Secretary of State at twenty-six. Castlereagh entered the 
Irish Commons at twenty. Pitt, the younger, entered Parliament 
at twenty-one, and was a minister at twenty-three. Wilberforce 
was elected to Parliament at twenty-one. Mr. Gladstone was only 
treading in the steps of illustrious predecessors, therefore, in taking 
his seat in the House of Commons at twenty-three, and but one 
year after his graduation. It is not to be supposed that a young 
man fresh from the university, whose chief attention for years has 
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been given to secluded study, can at once appear in the character 
of a well-developed statesman. Here, as in other spheres of action, 
there must needs be somewhat of an apprenticeship. Even in the 
case of the most gifted there must be time for one to become 
sufficiently accustomed to the spirit and routine of parliamentary 
life, and familiar with the questions of the hour, to set him per- 
fectly at ease and enable him to be at once master of himself and 
his position. Mr. Gladstone began modestly, and rose naturally. 
He was from the first a working member of the House, and was 
soon recognized as a power. ~ If he needed some practice as a par- 
liamentary orator to take from him somewhat of the savor of the 
schools, and to give him the diction and the bearing of a man of 
practical affairs, it is plain that this difficulty was speedily sur- 
mounted in good measure; for he was soon counted among the 
most effective speakers in that body, where only direct and busi- 
ness-like oratory can command attention. He had indeed many 
advantages at the start. He was of honorable parentage. His 
personal appearance was prepossessing, his manners courteous, his 
language affluent and scholarly, and his thought and reasoning 
logical and clear. To all this was added a character inspiring 
universal confidence and respect. Such is the emphatic testimony 
of Lord Macaulay, who describes him as “a young man of un- 
blemished character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of the stern unbending Tories. . . . It would not 
be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most unpopular 
men in England. But we believe that we do him no more than 
justice when we say that his abilities and his demeanor have 
obtained for him the respect and good-will of all parties.” This, 
from a political opponent, can not be taken as mere eulogy. 

It adds interest to the study of Mr. Gladstone’s public life to 
note that at the start he was not in sympathy with the spirit of the 
new era of progress which, as we have said, had just then fairly 
opened. He appears to have been, at that time, in full accord with 
the aristocracy, ecclesiastically a High Churchman, and strongly 
conservative in his political views and aims. Of the Tory party, 
with which he took his stand, Sir Robert Peel was one of the 
ablest as well as most distinctly representative men. Mr. Glad- 
stone, it would seem, soon recognized in Peel a leader with whom 
he could harmoniously work. Peel, on the other hand, was quick 
to perceive the congenial spirit and the political promise of Mr. 
Gladstone. In comparing the two men, as time subsequently re- 
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vealed them both, one can not help noting that there were in fact 
strong points of resemblance between them, as regards their social 
positions, their intellectual culture, and their moral and religious 
principles. 

Sir Robert’s father was a manufacturer, Mr. Gladstone’s a mer- 
chant. Both thus sprang from the substantial middle class. Both 
were distinguished at the university; Peel having been the first 
who ever took the honor of double-first class, which Gladstone 
took after him. Both were High Churchmen. Both were men of 
vigorous minds, of roundabout common-sense. Above all, both 
were characterized by conscientious fidelity to their convictions. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that they should have been drawn 
together. It was, perhaps, equally natural that they should have 
moved forward, pari passu, in their course of thought and action 
in respect to the great questions that divided the Whig and 
Tory parties.’ When, after having been for six years in the op- 
position, Peel was again placed at the head of the administration 
and associated Gladstone with him, both distinctly represented the 
most conservative principles. During this administration Glad- 
stone, as vice-president, and afterward president, of the Board of 
Trade exhibited a profound acquaintance with the commercial 
interests of the country; and in his exposition of the policy of the 
government in relation to these, and subsequently, in 1842, in the 
revision of the tariff, greatly advanced his reputation. But no 
marked change as yet appeared in his political views. In 1838 he 
had published his elaborate work, in two volumes, entitled, “ The 
State in Connection with the Church,” and in 1840, his “Church 
Principles Considered,” in which he had fully committed himself 
to the principles of the church establishment and the Tory party. 
Nothing could well have seemed at that time more improbable 
than that this man, so educated and so committed, would ever 
become the great liberal leader of 1868-74. Peel, conservative 
as he was when he entered public life, had in 1829 been compelled, 
in part perhaps by the pressure of public opinion, but more we 
believe by his own sense of justice, to propose Catholic emancipa- 
tion, by which act he for the time lost caste with the Tory party. 
This perhaps had helped to prepare him to follow, with some 
degree of independence, his personal convictions. At any rate, in 
1842, he boldly adopted a liberal financial policy, involving many 
and great innovations, and culminating in the total abolition of the 
corn laws. Mr. Gladstone heartily supported Peel in these liberal 
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measures, thus clearly indicating an advance toward the position 
which he came to occupy in later years. But even then, on the 
question of the Maynooth grant he was unable finally to follow 
his distinguished leader. He was moving in the same direction 
with Peel; but, as it would seem, had not then advanced so far, 
and would not advance a step beyond his clear convictions. As he 
now differed in opinion from the Duke of Newcastle, to whose 
borough of Newark he owed his place in Parliament, he resigned 
his seat, and was out of the House till 1847, when he was returned 
for the University of Oxford. Now again he at once gave proof 
of his gradual change of opinions by earnestly advocating the bill 
for the relief of the Jews, to which, in 1841, he had been opposed.’ 

From this point of his history Mr. Gladstone’s progressive 
modification of his early opinions became very distinctly marked. 
The point of special interest, however, is this: that as one traces 
backward the successive steps by which he passed from the position 
he originally occupied to that of the leader of the liberal party, it 
is made quite clear that the change, in its determining causes, was 
not less moral than political. The mere politician is apt to make 
his changes suddenly, as some new turn of affairs may make it 
apparently for his interest to change. But an honest and con- 
scientious man, who simply desires to know the right and do it, 
and holds himself therefore always open to conviction, changes as 
experience and the progress of events and of discussion afford him 
new light, enlarge his circle of vision, and so put him in possession 
of new views. Mr. Gladstone had the common experience of 
really conscientious men. It not unfrequently happened that by 
his inflexible adherence to principle he was at variance with both 


?In his annotations on Lord Bacon’s essay, ‘‘ Of Honour and Reputation,” Arch- 
bishop Whately writes as follows: ‘‘In our own day, three of the most important 
measures were brought about by ministers who, so far from being the real authors 
of them, were in their own judgment and inclination decidedly opposed to them— 
the repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, the abolition of slavery, and the 
introduction of free trade in corn. The ministries of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel are well known to have been hostile to what was called Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and advocates of the corn laws, and to have been driven by necessity 
to take the steps they did. Yet it is possible that they may go down to posterity as 
the authors of those two great changes.”—Bacon’s Essays with Annotations, Essay lv. 

That Wellington ever materially modified his personal opinions on these ques- 
tions there is perhaps no evidence. But taking all the subsequent course of Peel 
into account, it can not be doubted that while he never became a radical he departed 
very materially, in conscientious conviction, from the strong Tory views of his early 
life, in the direction of healthful liberalism. 
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parties in relation to particular measures, and so was thought by 
some to be wanting in statesmanlike sagacity and skill. The truth 
clearly was that he cared more for the right than for any con- 
siderations of mere party policy, or even of personal consistency. 
Just this was from the first, and has been to the present time, 
a marked characteristic of the man and an essential element of his 
greatness. When once he had felt himself obliged to break over 
the lines within which education and party attachments originally 
encircled him, and had begun to be in sympathy with the great 
national movement towards liberalism, every new discussion of the 
questions which this movement involved seemed manifestly to set 
him forward. Perhaps no single event in his history did him 
greater honor, or contributed more to intensify his liberal feeling, 
than his memorable visit to Naples in 1850, when he was brought 
in contact with the despotic cruelties of the infamous Ferdinand II. 
The story need not be repeated in detail. Shocked at the facts 
that came to his knowledge in relation to the barbarous imprison- 
ment of thousands of respectable Neapolitans, including a large 
part of the Chamber of Deputies, he sought and obtained the 
interposition of Lord Aberdeen, then at the head of the govern- 
ment; and when the remonstrance of that minister proved un- 
availing, he published the facts in all their hatefulness in a letter 
addressed to Lord Aberdeen, and sent by Lord Palmerston to all 
the courts of Europe, which literally thrilled the heart of the 
civilized world, and roused a burning indignation which com- 
pelled the tyrant to open the prison doors. It can not be doubted 
that this noble effort of Mr. Gladstone increased his own liberal 
sympathies, while at the same time it placed him before all Europe 
as an advocate of just government, and in some sense a repre- 
sentative of liberal principles. It formed an important era in his 
history. 

As we are not writing a biography of Mr. Gladstone, but only 
sketching in brief outline the development of his public character 
and principles, we shall not follow him through the detail of succes- 
sive official positions and public measures. As President of the 
Board of Trade, Secretary of State for the Colonies, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and High Commissioner to the Ionian Islands, he 
was almost constantly connected with the government, through its 
several administrations, down to 1868, when he became First Lord 
of the Treasury and prime minister. He now stood at the head of 
the great liberal party, its acknowledged leader. He had, however, 
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reached this position by no political tergiversations or artifices, nor 
by any sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, or any new combina- 
tion or compromise of opposing parties. He stood there because 
by the experience of years of public service and a profound study 
of the great questions of the time, he had been compelled by his 
honest convictions to abandon the position he had occupied at his 
entrance on public life. The transition, too, had been so gradual that 
it seemed, and was indeed, not a change of tactics, or of policy, but 
the natural growth of a great and conscientious statesman. He 
filled the place when summoned to it because he had become the 
very man for which it waited. There was no room for any conscious 
ness of inconsistency on his own part, nor for any accusation of it 
on the part of others. His administration was in entire accord with 
what had gone before—a steady advance on the path he had delib- 
erately entered when he and Peel together had disregarded the ties 
of party in obedience to the sense of duty. 

Of Mr. Giadstone’s administration as prime minister, it is too 
soon to write the history. It was an administration that dealt 
boldly and vigorously with great questions of reform, several of 
which were brought to a successful and final issue. His first great 
measure, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, clear as were the 
justice and the wisdom of it, was only carried through by deter- 
mined effort. It was of course opposed persistently by those with 
whom conservatism was not only a personal opinion and mental 
habit, but also a device borne on the banner of political partisan- 
ship. It was opposed by others on the ground that it was likely to 
prove only the entering wedge to an attempt to sever the bond 
between the entire Church of England and the State. There is 
always difficulty in withdrawing old franchises and readjusting ac- 
knowledged rights. But Mr. Gladstone showed himself equal to the 
occasion, both in statesmanship and courage ; and sustained by his 
colleagues and the united liberal party, he pushed the measure to a 
successful consummation in 1869. With similar energy and success 
the Irish Land Bill was carried the next year. To these were added 
numerous and important reforms of legal administration, and the 
abolition of the purchase of commissions in the army, the latter an 
act of urgent necessity, yet obstinately resisted. In touching with 
a strong hand such questions as these, which at so many points 
came in contact with old traditions and prejudices, and yet more 
with the private interests of influential families and individuals, it 
was inevitable that battles should be fought and hard blows given 
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and some wounds inflicted that were likely to rankle long. No 
wonder that Mr. Gladstone’s administration was assailed at many 
points, and even that of his own party some were cooled and others 
wholly alienated. These are the common incidents of high official 
position; and no man is fitted to bear the weighty responsibilities 
of power who can not regard them with steady nerve and meet 
them with entire tranquillity. In all the difficulties and contests of 
his six years’ premiership, including the carrying of the measures 
to which we have referred, together with the peaceable adjustment 
of the serious differences between Great Britain and the United 
States, by the Geneva Conference, Mr. Gladstone bore himself in 
a manner which caused him to be recognized throughout the civil- 
ized world as standing in the front rank of living statesmen. With 
Mr. Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, at the head of the opposition, 
the fact that he so long maintained himself in office and success- 
fully carried through measures of such importance, itself demon- 
strates the eminent ability of the minister. In 1874 various causes, 
to some of which we have alluded, had wrought such a change in 
the relations of parties that the Gladstone ministry resigned, and 
was succeeded by that of which Lord Beaconsfield became the chief, 
and which, with some changes, has conducted the administration 
to the present time. Relieved of his great responsibilities, Mr. 
Gladstone sought some measure of relief from public duties and in- 
sisted on declining the leadership of the liberal party. He still re- 
tained, however, his seat in Parliament, and entered into its discus- 
sions with his accustomed ability and zeal. 

The course of events since Lord Beaconsfield came into power 
is fresh in the memory of all, and need not be reviewed. The 
great struggle between Russia and Turkey, which after more than 
the usual scenes of carnage and suffering involved in all great wars 
has had its military issue at Plevna, and its diplomatic issue at Ber- 
lin, was already, when the new premier assumed the helm of state, 
giving tokens of its approach. The storm, at first muttering faintly 
in the distance, grew louder and more threatening every month. 
There were many reasons why the contest that seemed determined 
on by the Czar must necessarily awaken the deepest interest in 
the minds not only of English statesmen but of the whole English 
people. Onthe one hand, Englishmen are not naturally fond of war. | 
As a great commercial and manufacturing nation they well know 
that. peace, if it can be honorably maintained, is for them by far 
the better policy. As a Christian people, they must be supposed 
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to be, in principle at least, to a great extent opposed to war without 
absolute necessity. Then, as regards Turkey, there had been a very 
decided change of feeling within the last twenty years. The famous 
Hatt-i-Humayoun of 1856 had proved an utter nullity, and the con- 
viction that effectual reform in her administration had become en- 
tirely hopeless was rapidly gaining strength. Her European prov- 
inces, it was well known, were crushed beneath the most remorseless 
tyrannies and made incapable of progress. The whole empire, in- 
deed, it could not but be seen, was suffering the miseries of com- 
plete moral and political decay. Remonstrances from time to time, 
on the part of the European powers, obtained only new promises 
from the Sublime Porte which it was impotent to keep. The part 
which England had taken in the Crimean war, for the purpose of 
upholding this effete and barbarous power, to the obstruction of 
modern civilization, had not only lowered her morally in the eyes 
of the civilized world, but had very much weakened her political 
influence and prestige among the leading nations. Any further at- 
tempt, therefore, to uphold Turkey by lending the power and influ- 
ence of England for her defense in another war with Russia, was 
deemed by a strong party utterly unworthy of the British people, 
and in every view dangerous and wrong. That Mr. Gladstone 
should lead this party was a thing of course. 

On the other hand, there had long existed among Englishmen a 
nervous jealousy of Russian growth and influence. This was a not 
unnatural result of the territorial relations of Russia to the British 
empire in the East, and of the obvious possibility that she might 
some day get possession of Constantinople, and become a great 
maritime power, commanding the Mediterranean Sea, so endanger- 
ing in various ways the interests and ascendency of England. Yet 
more than all this, England had become the grand creditor of Tur- 
key ; and the certainty that, if Turkish power should be prostrated, 
she must lose the vast sums advanced from time to time, furnished 
abundant motive to prevent such a catastrophe if possible. This 
view of the case, as touching their pockets, would inevitably deter- 
mine the sympathies of a very numerous and influential portion of 
the English people, and so help to form a powerful anti-Russian 
party. Add to all the rest, that it was a matter of national pride 
that England should, at the first opportunity, endeavor to regain 
her lost prestige, and there was quite enough to account for the 
blind and desperate fury with which public sentiment rallied in sup- 
port of warlike measures, and for a ministry apparently ready to 
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bring on a contest which threatened to shake all Europe. It was a 
matter of course that Lord Beaconsfield should place himself at the 
head of the so-called pro-Turkish, but really pro-English-interest 
party, and should bring to its support the whole force of his admin- 
istration. We will glance for a moment at the relative positions of 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield at the opening of this momen- 
tous struggle, at the bearing of each during the progress of it, and 
the place which each occupies to-day. 

The simple question which the Turkish crisis, stripped of mere 
details, presented was just this: Shall free and Christian England— 
that by all she is as such, and by many of her noblest antecedents 
should be expected to stand generously and firmly for justice and 
good government—assert the rights of oppressed peoples groan- 
ing helplessly under Turkish cruelties; or shall she, for purely 
political ends, and for her own interests and aggrandizement, 
lend her whole power to maintain the incurable oppressor in his 
position? It was a question to which an inflexibly honest and 
conscientious man could give but one answer. It might 
easily have been foreseen what Mr. Gladstone’s reply would be. 
His whole public life had shown him prompt to sacrifice every 
thing for duty and the right. He did not prove false to his past 
history, nor disappoint those who knew him. He comprehended 
the perils of the hour. He remembered the great Crimean blunder 
and its consequences. He was thoroughly tired of the imbecility, 
the treachery, the barbarity, the corruption and despotism of Turkish 
rule. He was weary of the time-serving shifts of diplomacy, by 
which, for selfish ends, that rule had been so long perpetuated. He 
could, therefore, propose to himself but one course—that of resist- 
ing to the utmost, and at whatever personal sacrifice, what he clearly 
saw to be the policy determined on by Lord Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues. The man whose sympathy and indignant protest had 
compelled the tyrant of Naples to open the prison-doors of subjects 
imprisoned for no crime, could not but be moved by the barbarities 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria; and now, as before, his elo- 
quent words reached many hearts, and called forth expressions of in- 
tensest feeling. So nearly, at that point of time, did he carry the 
public sentiment with him, that the action of the government was 
in a measure paralyzed, and the Earl of Derby was compelled to 
withdraw from the ministry before the wheels of administration 
could move again. We recur to these facts merely as showing how 
great the influence of Mr. Gladstone, sustained as he was by the 
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Duke of Argyll, Sir Stratford de Redcliffe, and other eminent men, 
was found to be, and how important the service he did his country 
in restraining the precipitancy of administrative action and constrain- 
ing the leader to proceed with some show of moderation. The 
views of the true policy of England, which he clearly stated and 
urged with the utmost earnestness, were broad and statesmanlike, 
and carried with him the convictions and sympathies of a large and 
eminently intelligent party, unfortunately not a majority, of the 
English people. If his wise counsels had prevailed ; if the really 
noble spirit of the Czar, whose whole career has proved him worthy 
to be trusted, had been met in a liberal and friendly manner; if, in- 
stead of keeping alive the hopes of Turkey during the war and iso- 
lating Great Britain from the other powers by refusing to accord 
with the Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum, and persist- 
ently badgering Russia after she had sacrificed and suffered so much, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry had honestly sought to arrive at a just 
and permanent solution of the pending questions, the record of his 
administration on the page of history would have been widely dif- 
‘ferent from what it now must be; and we profoundly believe the 
ultimate results would have been more honorable to England and 
far better for the world. 

But it became evident from the first that Lord Beaconsfield was 
resolved on playing a bold game. In his whole course he has been 
as true to his own character and antecedents as Mr. Gladstone to 
his. In the bitterness of party spirit, it has been of late quite the 
fashion among those unfriendly to this remarkable man to repeat 
and comment on the minutest details of his singular private history. 
We have no sympathy with this petty personal abuse. But his 
course as a public man is‘a fair subject of criticism. All admit that, 
from first to last, his has been a very extraordinary career. In spite 
of prejudices of race, of his constitutional peculiarities, especially 
his coldness and lack of sympathy with men, by his tenacity of pur- 
pose, his astonishing versatility, his untiring energy, his quickness 
of perception and readiness in debate, and, if the common opinion 
is to be accepted, his unscrupulousness as to the means of achieving 
his successes, he has risen from obscurity to a place among men of 
the highest rank, and to the official position which had been the life- 
long dream of his ambition. If, then, the game of British diplomacy 
was to be astutely played through, the end proposed being not 
primarily the peace of Europe, not the relief of oppressed and suf- 
fering nations, not the establishment of sound principles of govern- 
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ment and the well-being of mankind, but the checkmating of a 
growing and dreaded rival, and the promotion of distinctively 
“ British interests,” then all who understood the men would at once 
have said that not Mr. Gladstone but Lord Beaconsfield was the 
man for the occasion. A man who has a conscience, who can not 
consent to purchase even splendid success by measures clearly 
wrong, or even doubtful, has certainly far greater difficulties to en- 
counter than one who hesitates at nothing that will help him to 
attain his end. The question whether that will ultimately prove to 
have been true success which has been achieved by false pretenses 
and diplomatic cunning or intrigue, and without regard to the com- 
mon good, is altogether a different question. But Lord Beacons- 
field had his opportunity. He used it as might have been antici- 
pated. With his wonted shrewdness he appealed to those motives 
which he well knew would, in the existing circumstances, tell most 
effectively on the minds of the majority of Englishmen. He ex- 
pended vast sums of money. He wrought up his countrymen into a 
frenzy which made them ready to take the hazards of a war which, 
had the first blow been actually struck, would probably have deluged 
all Europe in blood before the end was reached. In defiance of treaty 
engagements he sent a fleet of English iron-clads into the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and almost into the very presence of a great Russian army 
flushed with victory, and set the perilous example of bringing Indian 
troops to aid in fighting anticipated European battles. For a con- 
siderable time the civilized world stood as if in breathless expecta- 
tion of the shock of a threatened earthquake. That the imminent 
dangers into which the prime minister of England had so brought 
the peace and the public interests of Europe have been averted for 
the present, is due rather to the dignified bearing and conspicuous 
moderation of the Czar, and the commanding influence of Prince 
Bismarck, than to any wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield. But the 
Berlin Conference has met, and the premier, with his associate, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has been welcomed home as if he had re- 
turned from a great victory. That he has played his game adroitly 
may be admitted. What the ultimate results of his policy may be, 
it must be left for time to show. But whatever may be the issue, 
it was a policy of which Mr. Gladstone could never have been the 
author. 

Such have been the relations of these two eminent men to the 
desperate struggle which, it is now asserted, has been satisfactorily 
terminated at Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield is, while we write, at the 
top of the tidal wave of popular favor. He has enjoyed an almost 
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Roman triumph. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, has encountered 
from the dominant party bitter odium. He has even been sub- 
jected to personal insult, and has seen his home assaulted by infuri- 
ated mobs. He has been shamelessly abused by a portion of the 
partisan press, while many even of his former supporters have suf- 
fered themselves to be carried away by the passions of the moment 
and are shouting hosannas to his rival. The contrast is a strong 
one between the present positions of these men; and there are those 
who have even exultingly spoken of Mr. Gladstone as a fallen 
statesman. It is perhaps hardly worth the while to quote any thing 
so obviously venomous as an article in the British Mad/,; yet it 
may serve to show the rancor of political partisanship. The writer 
of the article makes himself ridiculous by such language as the fol- 
lowing: “His position has been one of the highest; there can 
scarcely be a lower depth than that to which he has descended.” 
Then, better still: “In falling he has dragged down with him Gort- 
schakoff, Ignatieff, and the Grand Duke, who have been led on 
from one imprudent step to another, all through their blind faith in 
his assumed power to sway English public opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the roll of his victims will not be completed by the 
addition of the name of the Czar himself.” It must at least con- 
sole Mr. Gladstone that he has fallen in such illustrious company ! 
As if Mr. Gladstone, by the firm, consistent, and manly course which 
he has taken in relation to the Eastern imbroglio—a course which 
we venture confidently to predict events in the not distant future 
will fully vindicate—had really lost any thing of character, of the 
good opinion of the world, of enduring reputation and influence! 
On the contrary, outside the eddies of English partisanship we are 
sure he was never more honored as a man and a statesmen than he 
is to-day. It is so comparatively rare to see a statesman who can 
rise so far above the pressure and the interests of the moment, in a 
great emergency, as to lose sight of all personal considerations, and, 
from a clear sense of duty to his country and mankind, to stem the 
current of popular excitement, that a position like that of Mr. 
Gladstone is certain to command the respect and admiration of all 
who can appreciate true greatness. It is fortunate for mankind 
that the old familiar lines of the Roman poet do now and then 
receive fresh and striking illustration : 
“‘Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


Non voltus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 
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Such a man is sure to receive the present homage of the wisest 
and the best, and the future is equally sure to place his name 
among the most venerated of the race. There need be no dispo- 
sition to depreciate the brilliant talents of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
is recognized by all as an eminent, even a very extraordinary, man 
of acertain type. He has wrought after his manner and he has 
his reward. But we hold Mr. Gladstone to be a man of a far higher 
type, and are persuaded that history will so account him. The late 
M. Guizot was one of the greatest of French statesmen. Talley- 
rand was one of her most matchless diplomatists. We should pre- 
fer the place of Guizot in history and in the thoughts and mem- 
ories of men to that of Talleyrand. Even so we should vastly prefer 
the pedestal which time has in keeping for Mr. Gladstone to that 
which is destined for Lord Beaconsfield. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s life and health shall be prolonged, he will 
still be, we can not doubt, a power in English politics. There is no 
man as yet who is quite prepared to fill his place. The liberal 
party is the hope of England’s future, and, however depressed just 
now, may at any time be found in force again. Its acknowledged 
leaders are able men, and they will bide their time. To this party 
England is indebted for the most advantageous of the forward 
steps she has taken within the last half century. With so many il- 
lustrious names adorning its roll, it must rally in due time and go on 
to advance her true prosperity and glory. This is what Americans es- 
pecially, and we believe other civilized nations also, earnestly desire. 
Notwithstanding the occasional faults and misjudgments of her 
statesmen, it must be recorded to her honor that in the general 
administration of her government at home, and through her diplo- 
matic and consular agents everywhere, England has ordinarily used 
her influence in favor of healthful freedom, civil and religious, and 
of the diffusion of education and general knowledge and the Chris- 
tian religion. Her record in this respect has been better than our 
own, and has blessed mankind. If it does not turn out that she 
has caught an elephant, in her assumed protectorate over Asiatic 
Turkey, it may be certainly anticipated that her ascendency will 
give a new impulse to the great work of planting Christian institu- 
tions in those interesting regions, where it is already so well begun ; 
begun too, let it be cheerfully acknowledged, to a great extent 
under her protecting shield and with her hearty sympathy. While 
we can not resist the conviction that there have been great errors 
in the handling of the Eastern question by the present ministry, 
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which have involved tremendous hazards, vast and needless ex- 
penses, and immeasurable human suffering without necessity, we 
still hope that by that wise Providence which is above all mortal 
counsels, the late convulsions may, after all, help forward the reno- 
vation of Turkey and advance the general interests of Christian civili- 
zation. But there are many embarrassing questions yet unsettled. 
“The role marked out for Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin will probably 
be found a difficult one to fill. It will be no strange thing if Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent course shall ere long place him at the head of 
the government again, by his more solid and judicious statesman- 
ship, to work out the best results from the present state of things. 
That would be a grand day for England that should see the old, 
historic liberal party, united and earnest, with Mr. Gladstone at its 
head, addressing itself vigorously to its proper work of reforming 
venerable abuses and adjusting the administration of the govern- 
ment to the circumstances and the wants of these closing years of 
the nineteenth century. We are not wholly without hope that Mr. — 
Gladstone may yet fill up the measure of his service to his country 
and mankind, by leading the lovers of healthful progress in success- 
ful measures for the disestablishment of the Church of England 
herself. But whatever public duty may yet remain for this dis- 
tinguished man, his reputation, his fame, is secure. It is reported 
of John Bright, that he said to a lady of high quality, who in his 
presence had been abusing Mr. Gladstone—after asking her if she 
had children, and learning that she had—“ Permit me, Madam, to 
advise you to take them on the first opportunity where they may 
see Mr. Gladstone; and when they are in his presence, say to them 
that they are standing before one of the greatest Engtishmen who 
ever lived; and who has done his country perhaps the greatest 
service it was ever permitted an Englishman to do, by preserving it 
from a wanton and wicked war.” Sustained by this strong decla- 
ration of one who has known the man so well, we trust we shall not 
seem to our readers to have expressed too strongly our high, but 
very sincere and deliberate estimate of his greatness. His country 
may well be proud of him. The evening of his life may well be 
happy. At the end posterity will be sure to do him justice; and 
in the words of Junius in relation to Lord Chatham—“ recorded 
honors will gather round his monument and thicken over him !” 
As we proposed it to ourselves at the outset to speak chiefly of 
Mr. Gladstone’s career as a statesman, we can not, within our limits, 
attempt to sketch even briefly his literary life. We can only say in 
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a word that, while as a public man he has borne almost without 
interruption the cares and labors of official responsibility, he has 
performed literary work which, whether estimated by its quality or 
its amount, were of itself enough to establish no ordinary reputa- 
tion. We have already referred to his two early treatises—1838-—40 
—on questions relating to the church. To these may be added 
“Studies on Homer,” 1858; “ Essay on Ecce Homo,” 1868; “A 
Chapter of Autobiography,” 1868; “ Juventus Mundi,” 1869; his 
pamphlet on “The Vatican Decrees,’”’ 1874, together with many 
occasional speeches and papers and published addresses. The 
pamphlet on the “ Vatican Decrees” aroused the public by its vigor, 
was republished in this country in an edition edited by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and called forth elaborate replies from Archbishop Manning, 
J. H. Newman, and, many others. The distinction won at the 
university has been followed by a course of literary labor which 
has richly fulfilled the early promise. We wish it were better 
understood among our own young men who would rise, how neces- 
sary to solid and enduring greatness is the habit, begun early and 
faithfully sustained through life, of diligent and broad self-culture. 
Mr. Gladstone is only one of many examples furnished by the very 
foremost of British statesmen, of the possibility of combining high 
scholarship and productive devotion to literature, science, and phil- 
osophy, with the arduous duties of public and official life. 




















EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


UROPE is just now passing through a transformation similar 
to that which it underwent during the corresponding period of 
the last century. A political and social state, different, however, in 
very many ways from that of the eighteenth century, is now develop- 
ing itself without any violent external agitation, and it is an inquiry 
of no little interest to seek beneath the surface of things the 
phenomena of this transformation. In our study of it we will not 
discuss the questions which have occupied the Berlin Congress ; for 
those are not to be followed profitably at a distance, and during 
the progress of debates which may turn upon incidents impossible 
to predict—upon the intrigues of the harem or the convulsions of 
Moslem fanaticism. We know enough of revolutions in Constanti- 
nople to know that they might overthrow, with ease, the structure 
that a learned diplomacy has built up with difficulty. And yet, as 
we write, we think that the result of the Berlin Congress is to be 
peace; for, in the first place, Europe anticipates it; and Europe 
will not easily be persuaded to accept the contrary. Again, Ger- 
many, though just now she is clearly the first in force, must have 
peace in order to deal with a crisis of her own through which she 
is passing. 

But let us not seek to follow the negotiations which are keeping 
the world in suspense. Their unhoped-for initiation proves that the 
doctrine “ might makes right” is less dominant in Europe than since 
1870 we had supposed ; it proves that treaties have a valid exist- 
ence. This change is mainly due to the great ability with which 
the English cabinet has played its part in recent politics; without 
this change, politics were a mere question of brute force. Three great 
questions present themselves in the Europe of our day, namely, a 
political, a social, and an ecclesiastical question. Let us inquire in 
what manner the different nations seek to resolve them. 
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I.—THE POLITICAL QUESTION. 


We must not reduce the political question to a mere inquiry 
about the forms of government, as if it were simply to be decided, for 
instance, between a republic ora monarchy. There are countries in 
which (as in France) the form is merged in the principle of the gov- 
ernment ; where liberalism is realized only in the republic. This is 
not the case in England, in Belgium, in Germany; in Europe gen- 
erally the essential question is that of government by the people 
instead of by an individual or bya ruling class. Excepting Russia, 
we know of no European country which still remains under the 
autocratic régime, and this, even in Russia, is already strangely 
modified by the growth of municipal liberty. Every thing indicates 
that Russia will be obliged to submit to what we may call the law 
of development in contemporary history. Everywhere, for now 
thirty years, the democratic system has more and more supplanted 
that of absolutism; and as inevitably under its limited forms as 
when it showed itself intractable. It is always as a consequence of 
some great political danger or disaster that absolutism has been over- 
thrown. Nor is any thing easier than this to understand. For abso- 
lutism, concentrating all the power in its own hands, must justly take 
the responsibility, it must bear the blame of a country’s calamities. 
Thus Austria, on the day after her great defeat in 1860, for the first 
time set out upon the path of constitutional reform, and set out 
in such good faith that it may be truly said that she did not lose, 
but gained the battle of Sadowa; for that battle gave her the 
victory over the prejudices which fed the gravest abuses. Italy, 
on the other hand, did not wait for the enlightenment of defeat. 
She made political liberty itself the instrument of victory. In the 
achievements of Victor Emmanuel and of Cavour we can scarcely 
admire too much their steady confidence in the power of free insti- 
tutions for the deliverance of Italy, not only from the foreign yoke, 
but also from whatever might recall the ancient order at home. 
The bitter saying of Prince Metternich, “Italy is merely a geo- 
graphical expression,” is no longer true. Italy became a living 
nation from the day when she became independent. She had the 
good fortune to unite the cause of liberty with that of her own 
freedom, and thus she could break with the ancient order of things 
without undergoing any domestic convulsion, because she brought 
her whole force to bear against the foreignenemy. Thanks to this 
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blending in her character of patriotic ardor and of political adroit- 
ness, she has been able to bring about the most important reforms 
without any civil war. Under the rule of the Left, the party in 
power, she will complete them by a great electoral reform. Spain, 
in this matter, is still experimenting ; though she has made her con- 
stitution according to the best models, she has not yet solid ground 
under her feet, and until lately her lot has been an ill one, through 
the conduct of rulers who have defamed and dishonored their 
power. Her rejoinder to the plottings of the court has been too 
often the revolt of the soldiery; she has learned liberty before 
learning the methods of liberty. Let us hope that her proud and 
chivalrous people will learn that political progress is to be won by 
steady perseverance, and not by military pronunciamientos. The 
peaceful years which Spain has enjoyed of late have been of great 
service to her in this respect ; of immediate importance is the fact that 
the system of public instruction is happily so developed that it is no 
longer a mere machine in the hands of the State. We will only 
glance at Belgium, where the liberal party has just won an impor- 
tant victory over the party of retrogression. In England the devel- 
opment in democratic feeling is important; it amounts, indeed, to 
a slowly accomplished revolution, and yet the ancient constitution 
has not been changed. Royalty has never been more honored 
or more honorable. The House of Lords retains all of its aristo- 
cratic grandeur, and yet the seat of power has been changed. 
When lately one of the great pioneers of this political movement 
died—Lord John Russell—a striking comparison was drawn between 
the England of the time when he entered upon public life and of the 
time when he left it. Sixty years ago the House of Commons was 
still really the lower house. Through a most vicious electoral sys- 
tem its membership was recruited by the creatures of the aristoc- 
racy; and to the aristocracy belonged, by undisputed right, the 
sovereign power. Thanks to the Test Oath, the State religion 
kept all of its privileges intact ; and the Test Oath guarded not only 
the entrance to Parliament, but even the universities, from every 
Dissenter and every Catholic. The Corn Laws converted the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country into a monopoly for the enrichment 
of the aristocracy. But to-day all of those barriers are broken 
down. Catholics and Dissenters may be seen arm in arm with High 
Churchmen; a broad electoral reform has opened the doors of 
Parliament to the middle classes, and even the laboring man may 
succeed in entering them. The House of Commons has now, 
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indeed, complete political power; as people say, it can do any thing 
short of changing men into women. The Irish Church has under- 
gone disestablishment ; the Scotch Church will undergo the same ; 
nor will the strong Congregational and Presbyterian bodies give 
themselves rest unti] they shall have laid down the same pro- 
gramme for execution by the English Liberals, a party which can 
not henceforward dispense with their support. The undeniable 
triumph of this liberalism, which is essentially democratic in spite 
of its respect for ancient forms and institutions, is by nothing more 
clearly proved than by its domination over the conservatives them- 
selves when they come into power. This we have seen in the last 
electoral reform, as planned by Gladstone and carried into execu- 
tion by Disraeli. And it is certain that these changes will con- 
tinud to operate; it is certain that by the end of this century the 
most surprising results will come of them. 

It was not to calamity or defeat that the German empire owed 
the very democratic constitution that was given to her after her 
unification at the close of the war of 1870. But let us not mistake 
about this constitution. The extension of the suffrage is not of 
great importance under a system which can annul, through a higher 
court, from which there is no appeal (cour de cassation), any un- 
acceptable measure proposed by the Reichstag. The Federal Council 
is the docile servant of the chancellor. The non-existence of serious 
responsibility on the part of the ministers, too, lessens not a little 
the importance of this Parliament. Its votes are actually effective 
only when they express the will of Prince Bismarck; and it is sure 
to be dissolved as soon as any serious disagreement occurs between 
itself and him. And this will continue to be the case as long as 
this illustrious statesman shall live; he is Germany’s idol, because 
he personifies her triumph and her glory. But after Bismarck all is 
likely to be changed. Popular sovereignty in Germany is now in 
abeyance only because Germany permits it: the nation will make 
herself obeyed as soon as she has no longer to deal with a Bismarck. 

Turning now to France, we shall find the success of Democracy 
the more remarkable in proportion as it has been the more opposed. 
The Empire has been almost as injurious since its downfall as dur- 
ing its time of triumph. During its prosperity it had left nothing 
undone to corrupt the public mind. A colossal electoral fraud was 
the source of its power. Beginning, ignorantly, by suppressing the 
freedom of the press and of public gatherings, it went on by selling 
the favors of the State in the departments. A sad political educa- 
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tion it was for those who reached their majority under the rule of 
Napoleon III.! There was danger that they should fall into two 
classes upon which no liberal government could ever be founded, 
namely, the takers of bribes and the turbulent spirits. This danger 
might have been diminished if, after the fall of the Empire, the 
more enlightened class which had attacked it in the name of parlia- 
mentary liberalism could have agreed to accept accomplished facts. 
By imposing silence upon those opposing monarchical claims whose 
rivalries positively prevented the re-establishment of a throne, they 
might have set a generous competition to work for the foundation 
of a Republic. There was nothing of the sort. The Royalists, 
whether of the Legitimist or the Orleanist party, made haste to 
break with the Republicans whose aid, against the common enemy, 
the Empire, they had accepted. They ended by gathering into 
their league against new institutions the wrecks of Bonapartism, 
hoping to prevent the Republic at least from succeeding, if even 
though they should fail, on account of their internal divisions, to 
reconstruct the monarchy. All this was pitiable scheming on the 
part of the old royalist parties: they were as devoid of patriotism 
as of wisdom. What is particularly inexplicable is this alliance of 
theirs with the partisans of the Second Empire, after they had 
shared in the councils of the National Assembly of 1871,and in 
the vote which made them responsible for the dismemberment of _ 
France. This coalition, which deprived the new régime of the in- — 
telligence and of the aid of experienced and distinguished men, led 
to three great onslaughts upon the Republic. The first was that of 
the 23d March, 1873 ; it ended in the overthrow of M. Thiers, whom 
they never pardoned for saying that the Republic was the only 
government possible under the situation. The assault was renewed 
in November of the same year, after the Count de Chambord’s re- 
fusal to make the concessions that were necessary to his own succes- 
sion. Thus the monarchical parties joined their forces to bring about, 
in the Septennate, a reactionary dictatorship, of which Marshal 
MacMahon was to be but the nominal holder, while they would 
have been the real rulers. Their third onslaught brings us to the 
16th of May, 1877, when, after seeing, thanks to their incurable dis- 
agreements, a Republican constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly, they joined their forces once more in an effort to destroy 
the Septennate. For this purpose they employed a precipitate 
device, which might have led to a coup d'état, if the President of 
the Republic, after deciding that it would serve no good purpose 
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to dissolve a Parliament that enjoyed the confidence of the country, 
had not recoiled from the treasonable attempt which his Ultramon- 
tane advisers urged upon him. The behavior of the Republican 
party during these long and stubbornly renewed conflicts was praise- 
worthy. The party conformed to discipline; it kept its unity un- 
broken; it held strictly to the ground of legality, and it owed its 
triumph in great measure to the labors of two great men who 
toiled, and with success, to reconcile the Republicans of the old 
order with those of the new. The latter, the party of the future, 
were former monarchists, who were convinced, through patriotism, 
that after our misfortunes no other government than the Republic 
was possible for us. But they wished a moderate, a conservative, a 
wisely-progressive Republic. The Republicans of the old order, on 
the other hand, the party of yesterday, were composed of younger, 
more ardent, and more pugnacious spirits; they were men who 
would bring about all reforms without the least delay. Had these 
two groups not been united the Royalist coalition would have over- 
come them before they could have enjoyed their victories. And in 
that case, probably, the fortunes of the Bonapartists would have 
been finally made; they would have found their opportunity in 
the fatigues of a country wavering under the enervation of a pro- 
visory government. But when once the whole Republican party 
was united, it was sure to carry every thing before it; the necessity 
of that union checked the impatience of the ardent, and stimulated 
the moderation of the timid. The party avoided making blunders ; 
it pressed on in concert toward its object. But the Republicans of 
yesterday would not have been so prudent without M. Gambetta; 
and the Republicans of to-morrow would not have been so strong 
without M. Thiers. It is not easy to overestimate the services of 
these men. What finer sight could there be than that of this old 
Royalist, having spent himself in the effort to prevent the war, and 
then in seeking to form alliances, after her first defeats, for his 
country, devoting his last strength to repair those disasters for which 
he was not responsible ; inspiring throughout Europe a confidence 
in his character and in his motives which made it possible for him 
to make peace ; and winning from his country an even profounder 
trust—a confidence which expressed itself in that marvelous loan 
from which he paid, and with ease, a ransom of four thousand mil- 
lions of francs. He knew, too, how to set aside his own ideas in 
favor of what he considered the one actually realizable government. 
He defended his political course with the most marvelous eloquence ; 
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the inspiration of his patriotism led him to the very height of politi- 
cal honesty and purity. And when he fell from the supreme 
power, he remained the head of his party, and especially of that 
part of it which once, like myself, had been monarchist, but had 
come over, and gladly, to the support of the new institutions—the 
Left Center. Here shone some of the most distinguished names of 
our parliamentary history, such as Remusat and Casimir Perier. 
All the feelings of gratitude and of respect which were inspired by 
the character of Thiers were shown sublimely at the time of his 
obsequies, though the reaction of the 16th of May was then in full 
strength, and the reactionaries did all that they could to stir up, 
even around his hearse, a popular excitement which they would 
have turned to account in their plotted coup d'état. Silent, with 
uncovered heads, nearly a million people might then, have been 
seen assembled, restraining their indignation rather than their sor- 
row; they were proving that French Democracy could control itself, 
and could, in these magnificent obsequies to their greatest citizen, 
bear witness to its firm determination that the Republic must be 
preserved. 

During these memorable events the ré/e of M. Gambetta was 
scarcely less important. The impetuous orator, who had become 
an honor to the French tribune, did not content himself with de- 
nouncing, in speeches which recalled the oratory of Mirabeau, the 
attempt of the 16th May. He showed himself stronger in repress- 
ing than in justifying the anger of the public; he calmed, he re- 
strained his party. Thus it happened that the elections of the 
14th October, 1877, assured his power; and this has increased since 
then by the access of a ministry destined to do honor to France 
—one which will soon preside at the senatorial elections, which 
will assure in favor of the Republic a majority in the higher 
House. And when the Republic shall have brought its forces into 
harmonious play, it will be in a position to carry out great internal 
reforms, while pursuing constantly a peaceful policy toward the rest 
of the world. Of the whole question of political progress in Europe 
we may say: It has been settled, in every country, to the increas- 
ing advantage of popular liberty. 


II.—THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


After the political question we must not overlook the social 
question. For when once the equality of rights has been expressed 
in free constitutions there is a universal desire to realize that equal- 
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ity in practice, to see it become a fact. Democratic government 
must necessarily bring about a progressive increase of education 
and of well-being among the working classes. It is bound to tend 
toward that result through the just redistribution of the taxes in 
the form of instruction brought within the reach of all; by reason- 
able poor-relief ; by the formation of national banks, and by giving 
a sure protection to codperative societies of working-men. In mod- 
ern states a large field is still open for the practical and rational 
settlement of the social question. In this they can make great pro- 
gress if they can win the generous aid of the wealthier, and the work 
and wisdom of the laboring classes. For no legislation can hinder 
the selfishness of the former nor the inertness of the latter from 
aggravating the present evils of society. The Christian Church, in all 
of its divisions, has a great part to play in this work; it has to in- 
spire healthy resolution, to reprove evil, to help the weak, and to 
aid the suffering. Weare not of those who think that “every thing 
is for the best in the best of worlds.” But we must recognize the 
fact that the question of social reform has been put in the most 
threatening manner by the revolutionary socialists of our day. 
They have this common purpose in all their various schools of doc- 
trine: they wish to reconstitute society upon a new foundation ; 
they wish to abolish the right of private property, and, by making 
a centralized power the purveyor and the distributer of the public 
wealth, they wish to do away with individual liberty. This central- 
ization of power constitutes the essence of the revolutionary so- - 
cialism. 

Without going at length into the merits of this theory, let us ex- 
amine its condition, and the degree of its acceptance, in the chief 
countries of Europe. And firstly, it does not seem to have taken 
strong hold among the people of the South; in Italy it is no 
stronger than in Spain, in spite of the communistic insurrection at 
Carthagena. These frugal races live temperately, and seldom feel 
the pangs of unsatisfied material wants. In England, great asso- 
ciations of working-men, organized without any hindrance on the 
part of government, supply many adherents to socialism. Eng- 
land, too, we must not forget, isa great place of refuge for proscribed 
persons; the fragments of all political shipwrecks strew her shores ; 
still socialism there has not attained, as yet, the coherence of a 
powerful party. The Anglo-Saxon genius is essentially independent, 
individual ; it would not easily take to a conventual plan for so- 
ciety by which all should be fed, mentally and physically, from a 
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common mess-pot. Without owning the fruit of his own labor a 
man does not own himself; he is no longer the master of his activ- 
ity or of his person. The great diffusion of liberty which has turned 
all England into an immense parliament, in which every thing is 
decided by discussion, dissipates many a chimera. The great asso- 
ciations of working-men know that they can cut down their own 
wages without being hindered by any law, so long as they do not 
interfere with workmen outside of their combinations. In spite of 
England’s aristocratic constitution there is no deep gulf between 
the various classes of society ; you may often see a peer of England 
presiding over a meeting of miners. English poverty is, doubtless, 
a frightful plague; it displays itself uncovered before the splendors 
of the rich, and we would not say that the social question may not 
become far graver in the future thanit is to-day. But at present it 
is not provoking a dangerous crisis in Great Britain. Much good- 
will is shown in aiding the codperative societies of working-men— 
those in which the profits are shared among the members—while, 
as yet, these experiments have not attained the proportions of a 
social reform. The gravest recent symptom in England is the agita- 
tion among agricultural laborers; they have formed, very kately, 
associations for the sake of obtaining higher wages, and these may 
be the occasion of serious conflicts. 

Among the laborers of France for several years past a remark- 
able change has been going on in regard to the question of social 
reform. During the latter years of the monarchy under Louis 
Philippe we had seen the development of ‘all kinds of social chi- 
meras, from the crude communism of Cabet to the ingenious sys- 
tem of Fourier, who constructed his ideal society upon the plan of 
elaborately managing and satisfying al human desires. Morality, 
according to him, was the loosening and dissolving element of soci- 
ety. The revolution of 1848, in overthrowing the monarchy, broke 
down the dike behind which these confused and ardent social as- 
pirations had accumulated like mounting waves. The outbreak was 
like that of a deluge. Louis Blanc held the assizes of socialism in 
the palace of the Luxembourg in that congress of working-men 
whom he seated on the peers’ benches, there to sketch out a great 
plan for the reorganization of labor—a plan which made the State 
the universal purveyor. The socialist movement concentrated 
itself in the great cities, and especially in Paris. It was difficult for 
it to make headway in the country, where the land is divided, as 
nowhere else in Europe, into millions of small properties, and where 
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Empire hoped to draw great profit from these Saturnalia. 







pear before the voters as the Saver of society. 










dragged into their suite, against their choice, by hunger. 








the country people are attached, with an almost worshiping devo- 
tion, each to his own beloved parcel of ground. These people 
would receive on the prongs of their hay-forks any agitator who 
should talk to them about communism. The Lower House of 1848 
was at once thoroughly republican, and thoroughly opposed to so- 
cialism ; and it gave battle to socialism in the formidable street 
conflict of June, 1848. Socialism was then defeated by force of 
arms, but it continued to exercise a powerful influence upon the 
working classes. The Second Empire came, but it was unable to 
win a moral victory over socialism, and it played toward it a double 
part. Pitiless in striking down all popular risings, it was none the 
less the constant flatterer of the working classes, giving itself out as 
their benefactor and as the only power able to realize their aspira- 
tions. Napoleon III. was at once an autocrat and a dreamer, a vis- 
ionary in whom the character of the Italian cardonari was constant- 
ly showing itself. It is certain that he favored the formation of the 
famous International Society, which was intended to set up a vast 
confederation of working-men and to carry out the social revolution. 
But that did not prevent him from pursuing and proscribing it to- 
ward the end of his reign. One of the worst doings of his govern- 
ment was to prevent public meetings for the discussion of social 
questions only, and yet to allow the fullest latitude for the insanity 
of communistic atheists in notorious gatherings. There is some 
proof that the most shameless orators were paid by the police. The 


ing no work, it was impossible for them to do without the pay— 






Just be- 


fore the general elections of 1869 its agents distributed short-hand 
reports of the most inane of these same harangues, in order to ap- 


We can see that under such a régime as this socialism could but 
grow and strengthen. Freedom is the only mortal foe of revolu- 
tionary socialism. We know that the Internationals, immediately 
after the siege of Paris, finding their advantage in the disorder of 
the city and in the confusion of the defeat, set up the odious reign 
of the Commune. A base and bloody madness it was, that worked 
its will, after an imbecile and maleficent rule of two months’ dura- 
tion, in the murder of hostages and the destruction of the historic 
buildings and libraries of Paris. But we must not confound the 
body of the working people with the leaders of this scoundrelly 
movement. The people were deceived into following them, or 


For, hav- 
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thirty cents a day—which was given to members of the “ National 
Guard.” This makes it clear that the physical defeat of the Com- 
mune coincided with the definite moral victory over socialism 
among our working classes. The fact is clear and indisputable. 
First, they have blotted out violence from their programme. They 
declare that they have resigned bullets for ballots. Our opinions 
have changed. The Internationals have become insignificant. 
The old social chimeras which made the State the redeemer of so- 
ciety have lost their prestige. At the great congresses of working- 
men which have been held during the past two years at Paris and 
at Lyons, the leading speakers have clearly declared that they do 
not wish for any State intervention in the question of social re- 
form; that they put their trust in codperative societies and in the 
formation of syndicates which shall have their interests in charge. 
We do not question that more than one false notion is mixed with 
these claims. But it is equally clear that in France the socialistic 
schools which have made such a noise during the past twenty or 
thirty years have disappeared, and that our laboring classes mean 
to pursue the path of social reform without committing any vio- 
lence, and in reliance upon the great principle of codperative asso- 
ciation. 

If socialism has made some stir in Switzerland, it is by reason of 
the free hospitality which that country has extended to exiles and 
to the proscribed. It is there simply an exotic plant, and we do 
not believe that it will send down its roots very deeply in her soil. 
It is in Germany, during the last few years, that socialism has taken 
on the most dangerous development. The recent criminal attempts 
against the life of the Emperor William can not be imputed to the 
socialist party as such. But we must see in them the smoke of a 
fire which has found but too much to kept it alive. A madman’s 
shot may destroy an emperor, but it will not destroy the empire ; a 
graver outlook for the future of Germany is found in the high pro- 
portion of socialist votes which were cast in the recent elections to 
the Reichstag, a body constituted, as we have seen, by popular suf- 
frage. Bismarck, for now several years, has been quite taken up 
with the conflict with Catholicism, and has ascribed no importance 
to the socialist movement; he was even inclined to prefer the 
candidates of that party to those of the Ultramontanes. And Ger- 
man socialism has spread the more widely as it has taken on more 
various forms. It has made its place even at the universities, where 
there exists what we may call a pulpit socialism—a grave and com- 
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paratively moderate doctrine; and yet it is one which clears the 
way toward the other extreme, toward the doctrine of Karl Marx. 
The revolutionary socialism of taverns and of studios, and their ex- 
treme doctrine, has grown into alarming proportions during the last 
few years; it threatens now to spread even to the army, and it has 
become a subject of the gravest apprehension. Besides this, Chris- 
tian socialism has been expounded by a court preacher, and advo- 
cated by men worthy of all respect. To judge by what has been 
published, this form of the doctrine has made more than one dan- 
gerous concession to the utopian theories which it intends to com- 
bat ; and especially in respect of the doctrines of inheritance and 
of individual property. Nothing shows better than this the power 
of those socialist tendencies. They make themselves felt at once 
upon the heights of intellect, in the college and in the church; and 
on the other hand, in the depths of criminal acts, which are the symp- 
toms of a profound excitement. It is clearly against this lower so- 
cialism, that which spreads among the working classes, and invades 
even the dourgeoisie, that the laws of exception will be directed 
which the government will ask from the new Reichstag, after hav- 
ing dissolved the old one. But we believe that it is deceived in 
hoping to check by any such means the rising tide. All it will 
gain by repressive measures will be to transform the social move- 
ment into an organization of secret societies, and to make it the 
more dangerous. A vigorous repression of disorder, with mainten- 
ance of the public liberties, would be the best political course to 
supplement the efforts of good citizens, and to avert the very seri- 
ous crisis under which Germany, after the most surprising triumphs, 
is suffering. 


III.—THE ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTION. 


A great question remains, one that is related both to religion 
and to politics, and one which is destined profoundly to trouble 
Europe. It is the ecclesiastical question—the question of the rela- 
tions between the Church and the State. We may here set aside 
entirely whatever concerns the general progress of thought upon 
this subject ; we need not consider the problems of philosophy and 
of religion which are proposed to our contemporaries, but only the 
political side of the inquiry. The relations of Church and State, 
wherever Catholicism has attained a certain degree of power, and 
especially since the brilliant triumph of Ultramontanism at the 
latest council, have become a difficult question. What does Ultra- 
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montanism mean? Nothingelse than the completest possible sub- 
ordination of the civil tothe spiritual power. And the spiritual 
power, since the proclamation of papal infallibility, knows no defi- 
nite limits; it claims to regulate custom as it regulates dogmas; 
and it has formulated in its syllabus a complete political catechism. 
An inevitable conflict broke out upon the closing of the council. 
In France, the Church herself took the initiative ; in Switzerland 
and Germany the State was the aggressor. Theattitude of Cathol- 
icism has thus been very different in Protestant and in predom- 
inantly Catholic countries. In the former,reduced to self-defense, 
Catholicism appealed to freedom of thought, arming itself with that 
glorious shield which was not truly its own. In the latter, it has 
restrained that freedom. In Switzerland, in Germany, the civil 
power has actually made war upon Ultramontanism. The Helve- 
tian republic has shown itself as pitiless toward it as the German 
empire. At Berne and at Geneva laws have been passed which are 
actual weapons of war. The religious orders have been driven out; 
the churches of the ancient religion have been turned over, without 
compensation, to the “ Old Catholics ;” the priests have no longer 
the right to wear their vestments; for them individual liberty has 
ceased, and where they have been denounced as a cause of agitation, 
they have been expelled without any other legal form. This could 
not fail to happen so long as they lived among their old flocks, who, 
forthe most part, remained faithful tothem. The deliberative assem- 
blies of Geneva and of Berne renewed the mistake of the French 
Revolution, of which the gravest error was the famous Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy, the artificial creation of a parliament turning 
itself into an ecclesiastical council, and thus provoking the sharpest 
resistances of the conscience. At Berne, as at Geneva, the deputies 
who were appointed to frame civil laws actually voted for a religious 
reform, and for one which had no proper ground or root. They 
tried to force Catholicism to separate itself from Rome; to abandon 
the old system of episcopal government, by the votes, namely, of 
the archbishops and bishops, and to substitute in its place, as a 
source of religious authority, the suffrages of the entire body of 
their Church. And this attempt has resulted in what? In setting 
up a church without coherence, and with no other raison d’étre than 
government protection and the money paid by government toa 
discredited clergy. The persecutors of Ultramontanism, far from 
stifling it, have thus, on the contrary, given it a new moral life. In 
Germany the same thing has taken place. The expulsion of the 
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religious orders, the imprisonment of priests and bishops, the pen- 
alty of banishment, all the legislation (of May, 1873) which bears so 
severely upon the Catholic clergy have brought no triumph to the 
armipotent chancellor of the German empire. By the admissions 
of zealous Protestants even—but enlightened Protestants—Catholi- 
cism is stronger in Germany to-day than it was before the contest 
of 1873. In persecuting it the Germans have raised it up. In 
proof of this we have only to see how much weaker it is where the 
State has done no more than to mildly regulate it. 
’ Italy has shown much more insight than Switzerland or Germany 
in treating this ecclesiastical question. She was satisfied with plant- 
ing the national flag in Rome and before the Vatican, with tearing 
up the dangerous center where civil war was kindled, with relegat- 
ing the church property to the general laws of the State, and with 
abolishing the law of mortmain. By the guaranty law she has left 
a large liberty to the Pope and to the clergy, and the simulated cap- 
tivity of the fiery old man who spent his time in securely anathe- 
matizing the government whose prisoner he pretended to be, was 
one of the most mythical fictions of the Church which has woven 
so many in our time. Italy, too, has abolished several restrictive 
measures, which were necessary so long as the Pope had the tempo- 
ral power. Her political course toward the Church has been marked 
by the most delicate wisdom. 

In France the attack was made by the Church, and not by the 
State. Ultramontanism, profiting by the majority of an assembly 
elected during the last convulsions of the war, made haste to use 
the power thus brought to it, and obtained, in law, a privileged 
position, and in fact a great latitude for its propaganda. Its chief 
triumph was in the education laws, permitting it to appoint bishops 
to the council which controls the public instruction. But the Ul- 
tramontanes, rash as they usually are when the wind blows fair, 
raised up opposition by their eagerness to oppose the new institu- 
tions of France, and especially by the hazardous crusade which 
they undertook for the restoration of the papacy to the temporal 
power. The first result of such a success might have been to em- 
broil France with Italy, and at a time when peace was France’s first 
need. It is not surprising that since the triumph of the Republic 
the contest began. Until the present time it has been pursued 
with moderation by the State; but it may well become embittered 
and dangerous upon occasion. The French government finds in 
the Concordat of 1802 between Napoleon I. and the Holy See the 
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entire armament necessary for its own defense. But some of these 
weapons are dulled, as for instance the interdiction, in this time of 
swift and universal publicity, upon publi:hi g orders and briefs 
without authority. Some of these weapons will be dangerous, 
because they will be turned against Catholic doctrine itself. Thus 
the Concordat of 1802, in requiring from the Church of France in- 
struction in Gallican principles, did no more than confirm traditions 
of the Church. But to seek to-day to make the Church teach that 
the general councils are higher than the Pope, would be to require 
of her the abjuration of what has been her official creed since the 
Council of 1870. Much prudence needs to be employed in this con- 
flict; it is necessary both to be firm in defending the rights of the 
State against the incursions of the Ultramontane party, and to 
respect the rights of the religious conscience. The civil power is 
not charged with inculcating dogmatic truth. It has only to keep 
safe guard over the rights of every citizen, while insisting that 
neither the temporal nor the spiritual power shall transgress its 
proper domains. There is no more difficult question to manage 
than this. As for ourselves, we think that it will not be settled 
until Europe shall have followed the example of the United States 
in the complete separation of Church and State. The day is still 
far distant when this reform shall be realized. The Democracy will 
try to oppose it by a strict legislation against the aggressions of 
Ultramontanism ; but we are persuaded that that strategy will 
fail, for it will stir up more disturbances than it will allay; it will 
strengthen the enemy instead of overthrowing him. We strevgly 
hope that the reform may be wisely brought about, and by those 
gradual transitions which are necessary to avoid doing injustice to 
individuals. It would be unjust to make a single generation bear 
the weight of so great a change. Large indemnities should be 
granted ; and the prudent equity of the Irish disestablishment should 
be imitated upon the continent. This movement will not cease. 
We believe that in the course of a few years the entire Liberal party 
will have inscribed upon its banners the great principle of separation 
between Church and State. 

We see that Europe, then, with its three great problems—the 
political, the social, and the ecclesiastical—has a great task to ac- 
complish before the end of the century. Never has modern civili- 
zation appeared more brilliant than at the splendid Exposition at 
Paris. May that civilization bear in mind that its greatness is never 
so assured as when it rules itself! Otherwise neither the political, 
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nor the social, nor the church question can receive a true solution. 
We hope for the best results; and we have the firm conviction that 
the cross of Christ will be more and more recognized as the symbol 
of universal well-being for nations as well as for individuals. 


POSTSCRIPT.—THE CONGRESS.—Since the foregoing pages were 
written the Berlin Congress has reached the conclusion of its im- 
portant deliberations. I will dono more than formulate briefly the 
judgment of the French liberals respecting them—a party which is 
not swayed, like the Bonapartists or the Legitimists, by the party 
passions which deprive the mind of its critical freedom. In gene- 
ral, then, the liberal party in France is satisfied with the results of 
the Congress; especially because it assures peace in Europe, and 
because peace is the first need of a people which is still rallying 
from terrible disasters. We might, indeed, wish that this peace 
were founded upon a securer basis; yet under the circumstances it 
was scarcely possible to have accomplished more. The Congress 
could not deal with Russia as if she had been defeated; it was 
necessary to make to her concessions which were incompatible with 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Nor, on the other hand, 
could the Ottoman Empire be treated as if it were capable of a 
serious regeneration. “The sick man” is always sick; in his 
religion, and in the vices sanctioned by it, he remains an invalid. 
The treaty of San Stefano has none the less undergone profound 
modifications. Bulgaria will no longer exist as a prolongation of 
Russia to the AZgean Sea. The Balkans will remain the defense of 
Turkey ; and, though she is relieved of some of her possessions in 
Asia Minor, she will find in the English protectorate, even though 
she pays the island of Cyprus for it, a barrier stronger than the 
Balkans against the onslaughts of her hereditary enemy; while that 
beautiful country will probably draw a new life from English capi- 
tal, enterprise, and intelligence. If Austria, instead of contenting 
herself with occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina, would do for Tur- 
key in Europe what England has done for Asiatic Turkey, and 
would make a similar treaty with the Sultan, we might hope that 
the conquering movement of Russia would be checked for a long 
time. However this may be,the Congress of Berlin leaves with 
liberal Europe two causes for lively regret. The first is the insuffi- 
ciency of the measures adopted in regard to Greece, whose justifi- 
able discontent is a germ of serious troubles. The second springs 
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from the reprisal by Russia of Bessarabia from Roumania, after 
having profited by her military power before Plevna. 

There was an active stir of opinion in France on receiving the news 
of the treaty; and particularly on account of England's alliance 
with Turkey, and the cession of Cyprus. The thing to be regretted 
in this transaction is the mystery with which it was surrounded, 
enabling Lord Beaconsfield to play as with loaded dice upon the 
card-table of the Berlin Congress. On reflection, this dissatisfac- 
tion was lessened ; it has been found that this private agreement 
gave a fuller certainty of peace than the common treaty; and the 
alliance between England and France will not be shaken by this 
incident, which has raised the most lively discussion in the English 
Parliament. It is clear that some territorial compensation, upon 
the African coasts, was offered to France; but we are happy that 
she declined to give any new sanction to the principle of annexa- 
tion by conquest. For the rest, the Republic is satisfied with the 
dignified part that its representatives took in the Congress. They 
had the honor to establish, in countries where it was violated, the 
great principle of the freedom of conscience and religious equality. 





AN EPICEDIUM, 
For Queen Mercedes, who died Fune 27, 1878. 


MERCEDES—So divinely fair ! 

(O life close-wreathed with Love and Duty,) 
A thousand voices fill the air 

With fond traditions of thy beauty. 


To-day, this far-off Western land 

Thinks of its rounded, rich completeness ; 
And all the nations, bowing, stand, 

In token of its marvelous sweetness. 


Dear child, apt scholar, graceful bride, 
Queen of a great, historic nation— 

The king so stricken at her side 
Misses his throne’s transfiguration. 


If Spain boasts names of older date, 
And braveries fill her checkered story 

No soul has passed across her state 
With purer, more transcendent glory. 


We know thy blinding, bitter pain, 
O king, for one so loved and tender ; 
God's grace for thee we ask—and Spain ? 
May Heaven to latest time defend her! 
Jort BENTON. 











RUSSIA. 
II. 


HE last vestiges of representative privileges, even in the feudal 
form, were destroyed in Russia under the dominion of the 
Golden Horde. Before the Great Khan there was an equality of 
thraldom. The common Russian peasant bowed humbly to the op- 
pression of the Tatar bailiff and plough-tax gatherer. The boyar, or 
noble, in order to save his wealth from the cupidity of the Mongol 
rulers, intermarried with families of the nomadic horde, and aped the 
Asiatic in custom and manner. The Russian princes crouched in 
the dust before their Tatar masters. When the khan, or even the 
khan’s_ representative, made his appearance the descendants of 
Rurik offered him, on their knees, the cup with mare’s milk; and 
when a drop fell upon the Tatar horse’s mane they showed their 
reverence by licking the moisture off with their princely tongues! 
When the image of the Great Mogul was borne abroad, the Mus- 
covite princes knelt down and worshipped it. At the command of 
some chieftain of the nomadic horde, they wandered from Russia 
even to the sources of the Amoor, deep into Asia, to exhibit them- 
selves as the humble servants of the khan. 

No wonder that, when the Mongol Kiptchak broke down, the 
population of Russia, peasants, citizens, nobles, and all, were in such 
a state of slavish degradation that they easily yielded to another 
rule of similar import—to czardom. In truth, czardom is but the 
heir and continuation of the Tatar khanate. It may be a moot 
point whether the very word “czar,” instead of being derivable 
from “ Czesar,” is to be traced to the Tatar language. M. Casimir 
Delamarre unhesitatingly calls it, as some others have done, “a Ta- 
taric, Turanian, consequently Asiatic title, signifying ‘Lord of the 
Steppes.’”’. But whatever may be the origin of the title of czar, the 
idea of playing the Cesar imperator laid hold of the Russian mon- 
archs early enough. Czardom, in its essence as well as inits imme- 
diate origin, is a semi-Mongol tyranny, which soon became imbued 
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once more with that imperialist Byzantine ambition that character- 
ized already the earliest Warangian rulers of Russia. 

In all historical works it is stated that the title of emperor was 
founded by Peter the Great. Even Delamarre, who usually investi- 
gates these matters with a searching eye, plainly asserts that “the 
title of ‘Emperor of Russia’ was for the first time adopted by 
Peter I. in 1721.” This is an error. Herberstein says that in writing 
to the emperor or the pope the czars called themselves “kings and 
lords of all Russia;” but if letters from the Ruthene language had 
to be translated into Latin, the Russian interpreters rendered the 
word “czar” by “ zmperator.” “In this way,” Herberstein remarks, 
“the czar makes himself both a king and an emperor.” However, 
Herberstein takes care to add that the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German nation did not acknowledge either the royal or the imperial 
name of the czars, and had nothing to do with the creation of these 
titles, as was sometimes erroneously assumed. To acknowledge 
such a title would have been an injury to the King of Poland, with 
whom his own (Herberstein’s) august master, Maximilian, had lived 
in sincere friendship. 

Herberstein’s book was published at Vienna in 1549—that is, 

172 years before Peter I. resumed the imperial title. In the second 
half of the sixteenth century there are plenty of instances of that 
title having been borne by the czars, and acknowledged at least by 
English sovereigns—for example, by Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. Richard Hakluyt, Richard Chancellor, John Hasse, Anthony 
Jenkinson, give testimony to that effect. A letter sent by Ivan 
Wassiljewitch to Edward VI. by the hands of Richard Chancellor 
begins thus: “We, Great Duke Ivan Vasilivich, by the grace of 
God great lord and EMPEROR OF ALL RUSSIA, great Duke of 
Volodomer, Mosco, and Novograd, King of Kasan, King of Astra 
can, lord of Plesko, and great Duke of Smolensko, etc., etc.” 
Anthony Jenkinson, speaking of the title of “ Otesara,” which the 
Russian monarchs bore, says: “This word, Otesara, his maiesties 
interpreters have of late dayes interpreted to be Emperour, so that 
now he is called EMPEROUR and great Duke of all Russia. 
Before his father they were neither called emperours nor kings, but 
onely Ruese Velike; that is to say, great Duke.” (‘Ruese” I as- 
sume to be an evident misprint for “Knese;” that is, dukes or 
princes.) 

The recognition of the Russian imperial title by England ap- 
pears yet more distinctly from “ Letters of King Philip and Queen 
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Marie to Ivan Vasilivich, the Emperour of Russia” (1555). The 
same title occurs in “ The First Privileges graunted by the Emperour 
of Russia to the English merchants, in the yere 1555.” Also in 
“ Articles conceived and determined for the Commission of the 
Merchants of this Company resiant (resident) in Russia.”’ I will not 
quote further the ample and undeniable proofs I have collected in 
a special essay on this subject. Be it only mentioned still that the 
great favor and friendliness shown by English sovereigns to the czars 
was not relished in Poland. Ina letter of Sigismund, the King of 
Poland, to Queen Elizabeth, under date of March 3d, 1568, complaint 
is made especially with regard to trade relations. The letter char- 
acterizes “the Muscovite” as “not only the temporary enemy of 
our kingdom, but the hereditary one of all free nations.” 

On his part, Margeret speaks of the earlier Russian rulers as of 
grand-dukes ; of the later monarchs as,“ czars of Russia, and grand 
dukes of Muscovy.” He asserts that Ivan II., Wassiljewitch, “first 
received the title of Emperor from Maximilian, the Emperor of the 
Romans” (that is, the German Emperor—in usual, though diplo- 
matically somewhat incorrect, parlance), “after the conquest of 
Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia.” In this latter particular statement 
he may be wrong. He only repeated, no doubt, what he had heard 
in Russia, without being able to test its truth. It was a device of 
the Russian monarchs to make people believe that their imperial 
title was founded by a country which was then pre-eminently the 
empire. 

There is a deal of simple prattle in Margeret about the diplo- 
matic wrangles which the Russian ainbassadors had with those of 
Sweden on the subject of the recognition of the imperial title as 
claimed by the czar. Asa rule, Margerét remarks in his somewhat 
loose grammatical style, “the Emperor of the Romans gives him 
the title of Emperor; and the late Queen Elizabeth did the same, 
as does also the King of Great Britain, the King of Denmark, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King of Persia; and all those of Asia 
give him the title he chooses to assume. As to the Turk, seeing 
that there was between them, at my time, neither correspondence 
nor any intercourse by envoys, I do not know what title he gives 
them.” 

The invariable expressions of Margeret are: “the imperial 
throne;” “the empire ;” “the emperor;” “the empress.” And 
lest it should be thought that he used these terms from subservi- 
ency to a court, it may be as well to bring to recollection that he 
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speaks in the strongest terms against the barbaric condition of Rus- 
sia, the tyranny of its rulers, and the backwardness of its people. 
Poland he places in favorable contrast. He calls it “a free country,” 
of “noble and complaisant manners,” and where people at least 
“know what manners are” (gue c'est gue du monde). 

Under the House of Romanoff, which rose through an election 
held by notables after the end of the long civil wars (1612), the im- 
perial name fell into disuse in Russia. The first rulers of the Ro- 
manoff dynasty were not fired with any high ambition; moreover, 
the aristocracy and the priesthood held them somewhat under a 
constitutional check. Peter I., one of the most ambitious autocrats, 
assumed, or rather resumed, the title of Emperor in 1721. Under 
him absolute rule became again triumphant in its extremest form, 
Barring a short, unsuccessful attempt of the nobles to introduce 
constitutional principles under the Czarina Anna (1730), autocracy 
has since reigned unchecked—even more so than it did at the time 
of Margeret. 

There are some curious chapters in the French captain’s book 
on the Greco-Catholic Church and on religious toleration in Rus- 
sia. He says, “The patriarch, the bishops, and the abbots are 
created at the will of the emperor,” and that all ecclesiastical 
affairs of any importance must be referred to the emperor. We 
do not get a favorable picture of the manners of the priesthood 
from Margeret’s description. According to him, the Russian 
clergy “ give themselves up to the vice of drunkenness as much as 
or even more than the other people of the country.” The Rus- 
sian nation at large he describes as the most drunken set that he 
knows of. This, unfortunately, accords with what modern travel- 
ers relate, namely, that the “ pope,” or priest, of a Russian parish 
is often locked up by the peasants on Saturday in a barn, so that 
he might at least soberly hold the service on Sunday. On Mon- 
day he is set free, when he may indulge his Bacchanalian propensi- 
ties during the week. 

The ignorance of the masses who lay under the crook of this 
clergy filled Margeret with painful amazement. The system of 
the Mute Church is an old one in Russia. ‘“ They never preach a 
sermon,” the French captain writes; “only at certain feast-days 
they read some chapter from the Bible or the New Testament; but 
the ignorance is such among the people that scarcely one third of 
them know what the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ Creed is. In 
short, one may say that ignorance is the mother of their devotion. 
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They abhor studies, especially that of the Latin tongue. They 
have no school or university among them. The priests alone teach 
the youth to read and write; but of pupils there are few. Only 
some ten or twelve years ago, they learned the art of printing; 
but even now the written books are more sought for among them 
than the printed ones.” I may remark here that there are earlier 
traces of the art of printing having been introduced by Germans 
into Russia, as it was by Germans into Italy and France. But in 
Russia the art of printing took so little root, that Margeret is 
almost justified in saying it had only been introduced some ten 
years before his sojourn in Muscovy. 

The married Russian clergy, in Margeret’s days, did as they 
listed with regard to their wives’ freedom. ‘ Under whatever pre- 
text a husband repudiates his wife, he simply sends her, against her 
will, into a cloister, of which there are a great number. Some of 
those husbands re-marry as often as three times.” Religious free- 
dom was understood ina peculiar sense. ‘“ The emperor allows 
freedom of conscience to every one to exercise his own devotion 
and religion publicly—except to the Roman Catholics; nor is any 
Jew tolerated among them since the time of Ivan Wassiljewitch.” 
We then further learn that Protestants also suffered the most hor- 
rible persecution. But “there are Tatars, Turks, and Persians, 
besides the Mordwines and other Mahommedan nations, under the 
rule of the Russians; these observe each their own religion—not 
to mention the Siberians, Lapps, and others, who are neither 
Christians nor Mahometans, but worship certain animals, according 
to their own fancy, without being molested in their religion.” 

There is a statement in Margeret that all Jews in Russia, after 
having been led, bound hand and foot, to a bridge, were forced to 
abjure their creed and to declare that they wanted to be baptized, 
and to believe in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
No sooner had they said this than they were at the same moment 
thrown into the water and drowned! Again, Protestant Livonians, 
living in Muscovy for about forty years as prisoners of war, and 

-having gradually become well-to-do people, had, “on account of 
their pride and vanity,” their churches demolished, their houses 
sacked. All these German Protestants were, “ without regard to 
age or sex, stripped naked, though it was winter, like children that 
come from the mother’s womb, and thus thrust upon the highway.” 

Do not these events look marvelously like prototypes of what 
the English Consul-general Mansfield latterly reported from Rus- 
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sia, and of the equally recent occurrences in those orthodox Greco- 
Catholic countries, Servia and Roumania ? 

It has ever been a State maxim of Russian monarchs to make 
an orthodox propaganda by dragonnades, by fire and sword, among 
Christian dissenters, whilst refraining from too harsh an interfer- 
ence with either the Mohammedan or even the pagan creed of their 
subjects. The explanation is an obvious one. Heterodox Chris- 
tian creeds are regarded as an element of danger, which, if allowed 
to grow, might sap the very basis of Russian Greco-Catholicism, 
and thus of the rule of the pope-czar himself. The same is not 
feared in regard to a religion so different from Christianity as 
Islam. While therefore exerting themselves to root out, within 
their territory, those “heresies” which they looked upon as off- 
springs of the so-called infidel, anti-monarchical, anti-Russian spirit 
of the West, the czars carefully preserved even pagan creeds, fetish 
cults, and other idolatries, as a sort of scarecrow wherewith to 
threaten disobedient Europe. “We shall let loose the Asiatic 
hordes,” was the favorite menace of the Emperor Nicholas in 1848. 

The firm hold which the czars at Margeret’s time kept over 
the church was virtually a return to the earliest practices of the 
Russo-Warangian grand-princes. Since the reign of Yaroslaw, in 
the eleventh century—and even earlier, since Wladimir—the Rus 
sian monarchs had begun to make the church the footstool of their 
political designs. It was no spiritual conviction that suddenly 
brought about the conversion of Wladimir. A cunningly conceived 
state reason made that barbarian prince adopt the orthodox creed. 
The chronicles relate that, intending to embrace that belief which 
would be best adapted for ruling an empire, he caused expounders 
of the various religions to be brought to his court. There came a 
Roman Catholic monk from Germany, a Greco-Catholic philosopher 
from Constantinople, a Talmudist Jew from Khazaria, and a Mo- 
hammedan priest from some other country. Wladimir listened 
attentively to all of them. Finally he determined in favor of the 
Byzantine doctrine, evidently pleased with the prospect of becom- 
ing, through the adoption of this creed, both an absolute ruler by 
divine law and a personification of God himself.’ 

Another consideration was, however, uppermost in Wladimir’s 
mind. When about to receive baptism, he put forth the peculiar 


 Disputare de principali judicio non oportere: sacrilegii enim instar esse dubitare an 
is dignus sit quem elegerit imperator.—See Cod. Theodos., lib. v. tit. 13, Lex 9, and 
others. 
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dogma that, in order to be a worthy member of the Greek Church, 
he ought first to be recognized by the orthodox clergy of Constan- 
tinople as their protector. The Byzantine emperor naturally hesi- 
tated to comply with this demand. Thereupon Wladimir invaded 
the Crimea, which at that time acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Byzantine empire, captured the city of Cherson—then standing near 
the site of the present Sebastopol—and from thence threatened to 
cross over to the Balkan peninsula and to besiege Constantinople. 
He only agreed to desist on condition that the Byzantine ruler 
should send him a bride to Cherson from the princesses of his own 
house, together with a number of priests, who were to baptize the 
Russian grand-prince on the soil he had conquered in the Crimea. 
This was the birthday of Russian orthodox pretensions (988). 

During the Mongol dominion such high ambition, of course, 
utterly vanished. The later policy of Ivan III., Ivan IV., and Boris 
Godunow, to dissolve the bond of spiritual subjection by which 
Russia during an epoch of weakness had become attached to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, must, however, be regarded as a step 
back in the direction of the early Russo-Warangian aspirations. 
Peter I. fully worked out this system. He not only disclaimed the 
supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople over that of Moscow, 
but founded the claim of a supremacy of the emperor-pope of St. 
Petersburg over the Christian subjects of the Sultan. Thus the 
policy of Russian despots has always remained the same—whether 
they themselves were heathen or baptized whilst Constantinople 
was under Christian rule; or whether the crescent had been substi- 
tuted for the cross. 

Despotism and highflying ambition above; barbarism and 
grovelling vice below—such is the sum and substance of Margeret’s 
description of Russia. -Of the Muscovites as a people he asserts 
that they have “no industriousness whatever, and are very lazy; for 
they do not devote themselves to work, but are given to drunken- 
ness more than to any thing else.” He calls them “rude and 
clumsy, without any civility ;” it is “a false nation, without faith or 
law or conscience; ... . and stained with an endless number of 
other vices and bestialities.” A particular vice he charges them 
with is too disgusting to be mentioned here in full print. We 
would fain believe his picture to be over-colored. Yet we must 
remember that he was a close personal observer for years, and that, 
even at the time he wrote his book, he had not given up the idea 
of serving once more in that distant northern country. At any 
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rate, making the largest allowance for excessive generalization or 
exaggerated statement, we do not get the impression of a “ youth- 
ful race in its prime.” Margeret’s book is certainly not a compan- 
ion picture of Tacitus’ Germania. I would not dwell on the dark 
tale these early records unfold were it not for the sickening proph- 
ecy which, after a lapse of some twenty-four years, is once more 
being dinned into our ears, of an impending rejuvenation of the 
“ effete Germano-Romanic world” by the strong-limbed young giant 
of the North. 

The Russian aristocracy at Moscow are depicted by Margeret in 
rather Falstaffian colors. They never took any exercise. “ This 
makes them fat and paunchy; they even hold in high honors 
those who are the most pot-bellied (/es plus ventrus), calling them 
‘Dorotney Schalouec’ (dorotney tchelovek), which means a brave 
man.’ The slavishness of the lower ranks appears from a passage 
where it is said that “if an inferior wishes to obtain something 
from his superior, he prostrates himself full-length, with his face to 
the ground, as they do in their prayers before some images.” 
Knee-bending was not in fashion then. It was considered a Ma- 
hommedan custom, because Turks generally squatted down with 
bent knees when sitting. The Russian women, however, says 
Margeret, had the same habit of squatting down with bent knees. 
Perhaps the long Tatar influence had introduced this Oriental 
custom among the Russians, whose female population only retained 
it at Margeret’s time. 

In the midst of the besotted, uncultured state of the Russian 
nation at large, the court, in the latter part of the sixteenth and 
the early part of the seventeenth century, exhibited a great deal of 
barbaric splendor in the way of costly dress, of a numerous house- 
hold and suite of attendants. At table, the czar was served “ most 
sumptuously.” Still there were “neither plates nor napkins.” 
When there was a state dinner, the dishes were brought in by some 
two to three hundred court gentlemen, clad in gold brocade or 
Persian silver-cloth, profusely adorned with pearls, wearing heavy 
golden chains round the neck, and having their heads covered 
with a double story, so to say, of bonnets, one of black fox-skin 
towering above the other. The court atmosphere was an oppres- 
sive one. “There is such silence, that one should say the hall is 
quite empty.” The viands were presented on porringers of gold. 
Drinking was done in colossal style. Before the meat came in, gin 
was put on the table in silver flagons, with small vessels or tazzas. 
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Then the guests were served with goblets of some Spanish wine. 
Then with large vessels of red mead. Then with basins full of 
white mead. Then with cups of stronger mead, or of claret. Then 
with a weaker kind of mead. Then with strong Spanish, Canary, 
and other wines, vast cups of German workmanship being used ; 
and so on in endless succession. In fact,the habit of Peter I., of 
making guests at the imperial table dead drunk, seems to have 
been the fashion already then. 

The utter barbarism of the country results from the statement 
that “in all Russia there are no medical men, except those that are 
in the emperor’s service; nor is there any apothecary’s shop.” 
The common people “don’t know what medicines are.” If any 
one of them falls sick, the usual remedy is to “take a good draught 
of gin, to put a charge of gunpowder or a pealed head of garlic into 
it, to stir it well, and, after having swallowed it, to go at once into 
a bathing-room so steaming hot that one can scarcely stand it ; 
there to remain until they have sweated for an hour or two. 
The same treatment is used for all kinds of illnesses.”” No doubt, 
any one who had passed through this ordeal had considerable 
vitality in him, and was safe for some time to come. 

Together with this backwardness of the Russian people as re- 
gards civilization, they are described as wanting in bravery, and 
little careful of their personal honor. It was the custom, says 
Margeret, even among the higher classes, to contradict each other, 
not with a “ Well, that is your opinion,” or, “I beg your pardon,” 
* but with a “Thou liest!’’ Even the servant gave the lie direct to 
the master. The Emperor Ivan Wassiljewitch, a tyrant, scarcely 
took it as an offence to be thus contradicted. Of late, however, 
according to the French writer, the presence of many foreigners 
had*somewhat bettered the social tone. Yet, though Russians still 
use gross language of insult to each other, their only means of 
redress was the administration of the knout, or the stick, by judicial 
authority, to the back of the original offender. The execution was 
carried out in this way: The man sentenced to punishment was 
stripped down to the waist, laid on the ground, held by two men 
by the head and feet, and then beaten with sticks of the thickness 
of a thumb, until the judge cried “Hold, enough!” If a man, 
in angry conversation, received a blow and returned it, both the 
assaulter and the assaulted were castigated in the manner described, 
or condemned to pay a fine to the emperor. 

Beating a culprit with sticks was the prevailing mode of admin- 
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istering justice. Even debtors were thus judicially persuaded into 
fulfilling their obligations. The personal castigation of debtors was 
quite an institution. Onweek-days they had to attend at a certain 
public place as soon as the sun rose, when police-officers ordained 
for the cudgeling service beat them, with a stick or rod, on the 
calf of the leg until ten or eleven o’clock. “This continues until 
the debt is fully discharged. Those who serve the emperor on 
horseback are exempt from the punishment, one of their men being 
substituted for them.” Such traits speak volumes for a nation’s 
degradation. 

Weapons were not carried by the Russians of that time, except 
in war or when traveling. No duels were fought between disput- 
ants that had mortally offended each other. If a duel—which some- 
times occurred between foreigners—ended fatally, the punishment 
was asfor murder. Though, in principle, duels certainly ought to 
be forbidden in all civilized countries, we can not but conclude from 
the early abandonment or the non-existence of the custom among 
so barbarous a race as the Russians then were, that they were be- 
hind other nations in martial spirit of honor. Of brutal cruelty 
there was certainly no lack among them, as we see, for instance, 
from Margeret’s graphic description of the ghastly details of the 
murder of Czar Demetrius. Margeret relates that, in consequence 
of the conspiracy led by Wassili Shuiski, he was assassinated at 
six o'clock in the morning. Together with him, seventeen hundred 
and five Poles, who lived at Moscow in dwellings far apart from 
each other, were cruelly butchered, being taken unawares. Peter 
Federowitch Basmanoff, one of the czar’s partisans, was killed by 
Michael Tatichoff, whose freedom he had procured shortly before. 
“ The dead Demetrius was then dragged, naked, before the monas- 
tery of the empress, his widowed mother, to a public place where 
Shuiski was formerly to have had his head cut off. There the said 
Demetrius was put on a table of about a yard in length with his 
head hanging down on one side and his legs on the other, and the 
body of Peter Basmanoff was thrown under that table—the corpses 
thus remaining as a spectacle for everybody until the third day, 
when the chief of the plot, Wassili Ivanovitch Shuiski, of whom we 
have spoken, was elected emperor.” The body of Demetrius was 
then buried neara highway. As in the night after he had been 
assassinated a terrible frost, unusual at that time of the year, began, 
which lasted for eight days, and spoiled all corn, trees, and even the 
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grass, the body of Demetrius, from some superstitious reason, was 
dug out again, burnt, and reduced to ashes. 

“ During this time,” says Margeret in an almost Tacitian style, 
“there were nothing but murmurs; some weeping, others wailing, 
others again rejoicing. In short, it wasa perfect metamorphosis. 
The council, the people, and the country divided among themselves, 
one against the other, commencing new treacheries. The prov- 
inces revolted, without for a long time knowing what would come 
of it. The Polish ambassador narrowly watched. All those who 
had in any way been favored by the departed sent into exile. 
Lastly, the empress, the widow of the defunct Emperor Demetrius 
Johannes, was led to the house of her father, the Palatine, closely 
watched, with all her ladies of honor and other Polish women.” 
Then the body of him who was considered the true Demetrius, and 
who had been murdered at Uglitch some seventeen years before, 
was exhumed at the order of the usurper Czar Shuiski; and all 
kinds of miracles were performed with that canonized dead body 
in presence of the patriarch and the clergy. The confusion, the 
sanguinary riotousness of factions, and the superstition of the peo- 
ple are very graphically rendered in such passages, where Margeret 
all at once changes his ordinarily involved manner of writing fora 
pithy style. 

Those who have waded through the reports of the trial of the 
so-called “Claimant” in England—that is, of the impostor Castro- 
“ Tichborne”—can not help finding, amidst the tragic descriptions 
of Margeret about the first pseudo-Demetrius, some laughable coin- 
cidences with certain well-worn statements concerning the rover of 
Wagga-Wagga, who is at present a convict in Dartmoor prison. 
Margeret believed that Demetrius to be the true heir. As a proof 
that he was not a Pole, and had not been brought up by the 
Jesuits, Margeret mentions that Demetrius “ did not know Latin,” 
but that he himself had heard him speak true Russ immediately 
on his arrival in Russia, only that “ he mixed now and then some 
Polish phrase with it, by way of ornamentation.” The letters 
which Demetrius dictated were “in good Russian, and if he some- 
times mispronounced a word, that is not sufficient testimony for 
denying his identity, considering his long absence from the coun- 
try, and his being away from such very youthful age.” One almost 
seems to hear counsel for the defence in the Tichborne case. 

The warlike qualities of the Russians appeared to the French 
captain to be of a very indifferent kind. Im one of the battles in 
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which the Polish troops of the Pretender found themselves greatly 
outnumbered, the Russian commander-in-chief was nevertheless in 
the greatest danger of being made prisoner. Three Polish compa- 
nies charged upon the Russians with reckless fury. Dragged down 
from his horse, the Russian general was struck on the head three 
or four times, and would have been captured by Demetrius had 
not a dozen of (foreign) arquebusiers come to his rescue. “ No 
doubt four (Polish) companies would have defeated the whole army 
of the emperor. One might have thought the Russians had no 
hands wherewith to strike, although there were between forty and 
fifty thousand men.” This is the testimony of one who had fought 
on the Muscovite side. 

Historically speaking, the Slavonian dweller upon the great 
Scythian plain has never been a warrior by inclination or character. 
He successively yielded, south and north, to Khazar, Warangian, 
and Mogul rule; either offering no, or at most the slightest 
possible, resistance, or even inviting foreign aid, which soon grew 
into foreign dominion. Adventurous expeditions of conquest have 
never been to the liking of the Russian Slav. It is a cruel joke to 
make him out a roving berserker. He thirsts not for glory; all his 
thoughts are entwined with the poor hut he is born in. His songs, 
full of melancholy sound, have nothing of the heroic in them, but 
are a strange mixture of childlike simplicity and of a sentimental- 
ism moving in the narrowest circle of a secluded rural life. Unlike 
the Pole or the Montenegrin, the Russian Slav always had rather 
any other faults than those of excessive combativeness. The sages 
of his heathen forefathers know of no Walhalla, of no Walkyrian 
Virgins of Battle, of no hereafter in which the blessed heroes while 
away the time with sanguinary fights. Nor has he any national 
epics in which each rhyme gives forth a clangor as of thrust and 
counter-thrust. ‘Had he the choice, the Russian peasant would 
prefer to live and die in his homely sheepskin, cultivating the cab- 
bage, felling the fir-tree, forgetting all little cares in dance and 
wodkt. 

It is the Finnic and the Tatar element in Russia which has always 
mainly furnished the martial quality. When the Russian Slavs 
first appear in history, it is related of them that, though “ cruel in 
warfare and obedient to military command,” they were averse to 
the service of arms—at heart an unmartial race. Foreign skill, 
leaders from another race than the Muscovite, had generally to 
be put in the foremost rank in order to achieve some success. The 
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fostering of dissensions among the enemy by diplomatic skill or 
by the lavish use of bribery often did more for Russia than the 
reliance upon her own prowess. At the same time, the stolid sub- 
serviency of the Muscovite race has for centuries formed the dark 
and dreary background of ever-repeated. attempts at encroachment 
and conquest, both in Europe and Asia. 

An old empire—not a “ youthful nation, free from the vices of 
the West,” as Muscovite writers would fain make us believe—Rus- 
sia exhibited long ago some of the worst signs of corruption. The 
prevalence of bribery was her great cancer, even when Margeret 
wrote. In his time, the bureaucratic institution of the 7chinn had 
not yet converted the whole nation into one vast governmental 
machine ; still corruption had already so thoroughly eaten into the 
very vitals of Russia, that neither judges nor administrators, nor any 
one else in office, were proof against the meanest temptations of 
lucre. “ Money, pearls, furs, even salt fish,” were offered and accept- 
ed as bribes. Public castigation with a whip, even transportation 
to Siberia, were not able to stop the shameful practice altogether. 
The officials, quite puzzled by the severe punishments as to how to 
mask their corrupt cupidity, at last invented a curious trick. They 
placed in their houses a great number of religious pictures, some of 
which, Margeret says, were called Boch (Bog-God) ; others “ obros,” 
or holy representations. Those who desired to win the ear of the 
judge, or of any other official, suspended their presents as a sort of 
religious homage! An ukase was thereupon published, that only 
seven or eight roubles’ worth could be suspended to the pictures. 
This compromise between corruption and judicial virtue is charac- 
teristic enough for the apparently ineradicable nature of the vice in 
Russia. Peter I., in despair, said that “if they could, his Russians 
would.pocket even his ships of the line.’””’ Margeret further relates 
that during eight days at Easter time the judges were allowed to 
take little presents, together with the Easter eggs, when kisses 
were exchanged with those who approached them. This universal 
custom of indiscriminate kissing at Easter was then the habit, as it 
isnow. Altogether, the similarity between the Russia of that time 
and to-day in regard to many social and religious habits and 
national characteristics is so striking as to produce occasionally 
rather an exhilarating effect upon the reader. 

It will scarcely be wondered at, after these details, that the sys- 
tem of an all-pervading, all-encompassing police, public and secret, 
should have existed among the Russians—those alleged “young 
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and vigorous barbarians’—at a far earlier time, and to a much 
greater extent, than among the nations of Europe at large. Even 
the terrible espionage by which a suspicious oligarchy at Venice 
once maintained its iron rule was mild in comparison. As early, 
at least, as the fourteenth century, Russia was enveloped in a com- 
plete network of frontier-guards, police officials, and regular spies 
and agents provocateurs. The very breath of the people seemed to 
be under the control of the sovereign. The Tatar khans, those 
hard taskmasters, may have first introduced the loathsome institu- 
tion. The Muscovite princes afterwards eagerly accepted it. The 
whole governmental machinery of Russia, for good and for evil, 
can be traced back to the rule of the Mongols—a rule far more sys- 
tematic and regular than many may imagine who know nothing of 
the “ Golden Horde” but its name. 

Under Czar Boris Godunow police influence was universal. The 
greater part of the servants in the houses of noblemen were in the 
secret pay of government. 

Fouché and Vidocgq, after all, were not original. Their proto- 
types may be found in ancient Holy Russia. So profligate was the 
Muscovite secret police system, that, to quote but one instance, 
Czar Boris, in order to divert public attention from some murderous 
political affair of his, caused his agents to set fire, stealthily, at 
night, to the shops and houses of certain rich merchants and others, 
in order to distract and occupy them (four leur tailler de la besogne). 
When the czar’s dirty political business was done, and the rumors 
that had risen about it were forgotten, Boris, feigning great sorrow 
at the arson which his own agents had committed, paid the suffer- 
ers from the state exchequer, and thereby caused himself to be 
looked upon as the benefactor of the people! That same emperor 
curried favor with the poor by the frequent distribution of alms, and 
with the priesthood by rich grants, thus getting support for his 
arbitrary rule in various ways. These are the old tricks of usurpers 
and crafty tyrants everywhere. 

“ There are very few good families,” writes Margeret, “who have 
not felt what it is to suffer from a tyrant’s suspicion, although he 
(Czar Boris) was regarded as a very mild ruler; for under his reign, 
before the arrival of Demetrius, not ten persons were publicly exe- 
cuted—except some thieves, who were hung.” “ But secretly,” he 
adds, “a great number of persons were put to the rack, sent into 
exile, or poisoned on the way; and an endless number of men 
drowned, without his having thereby received any relief.” The 
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close supervision over all persons in the vast Russian Empire may 
be gathered from the following passage of Margeret: “ All the roads 
which lead out of the country are so closed, that it is impossible to 
leave it without the’special permission of the emperor.” So it is in 
Russia even now. When there was any fear of a war with Poland, 
all strangers were sent to the frontier of Tartary lest they might 
enter into an understanding with the enemy; for “this nation is 
the most suspicious and most mistrustful people in the world.” 
And in another passage: “ Russia is not a country of free access, 
where you can enter in order to study the language, to inform your- 
self of this or that matter, and then leave again; for, besides being 
closed, as I have already related, every thing is kept there so secretly 
that it is difficult to learn the truth about any thing if one does not 
see it with one’s own eyes.” Even eyesight, however, is sometimes 
deceptive in Russia, as we know from the famous pasteboard vil- 
lages, and sham canals with masted vessels, with which Potemkin 
in the Crimea regaled the Empress Catherine from a distance. 
Barbarism, corruption, slavishness, and tyranny, as wicked and 
artful as brutal—such is the picture of the life of the Russian nation 
which we gather from Margeret’s pages. We see a deeply-rooted 
despotism that has grown hoary-headed in evil practices. We see 
nothing of the features of a youthful people destined to regenerate 
an old world. As a check to new-fangled Pan-Slavist theories, 
Margeret’s work may be read to advantage. In the forged “ Last 
Will of Peter the Great” we observe, for the first time, the notion 
of a young race of Northmen cropping up, who are to become a 
danger to an old and decrepit civilization, as the Teutonic race did 
to the Latin world. That forged document, originally fabricated, 
no doubt, as a means of creating a salutary alarm against a tra- 
ditional policy of Russian encroachment, has since then served as a 
cue to those Pan-Slavists who wish to dupe us into a belief in the 
youthfulness of the Muscovite race and its consequent claim to a 
“Great Destiny.” A danger to Europe, Russia, with her present 
constitution, overgrown dimensions, and aggressive tendencies, 
certainly is. That danger does not, however, arise from the alleged 
“vigorous blood of a primitive race,” but from the restless policy of 
a czarate of semi-Mongol origin, which keeps a host of nationalities 
as in the depths of a dungeon, and which would fain enlarge the 
tyranny it has exercised since olden times over its own enslaved 
subjects into an oppressive and ambitious world-dominion. 




















PILGRIM CARAVANS IN THE EAST. 


THE HAJ. 


NE of the most exciting scenes I ever witnessed in Syria was 
the return of some pilgrims from Mecca: They had left the 
great caravan route at some point on the Hauran plains, and were 
making their way to a certain village on the west of the Jordan. 
The whole population of the villages near by had turned out to 
meet them, and no prince or king could ask for a more brilliant 
ovation. Sheikhs and wise men, peasants and even beggars, with 
women and children, had arrayed themselves in their gayest attire, 
and with music and dancing, drums and muskets, or mounted on 
showy steeds, thronged the roads to welcome those who, in their 
estimation, had achieved the one great event of life. The people 
were frantic in their demonstrations, and while I partook of the 
general excitement, I felt that as an “infidel” or a “dog” my safest 
position was beyond the reach of the prancing horses and the spears 
of their riders. Yet possibly there was no real danger, for I passed 
once entirely through the boisterous crowd and was not molested, 
and, in fact, I could not say that I was even noticed. The pilgrims 
on their part were well browned, and some of them almost black- 
ened by the sun and dust of the desert, but they were delighted 
with the attention which they received, and it is just possible that 
their soiled clothing and personal filth heightened the sentiment of 
holy pride which they felt at being thus highly honored for having 
made the great pilgrimage and seen Medina and Mecca. But amid 
all the rejoicing I could not fail to notice the worn and jaded ap- 
pearance of the beasts of burden which these people rode, a silent 
testimony to the fact that a journey across the desert is always 
attended with hardships, and sometimes with death. 

I do not wonder that a pious Moslem should desire to visit 
Mecca, and make every effort to do so, for he is ever after held in 
great respect by his fellow-citizens, But a single visit proves in 
practice to be better than many; for those who undertake a second 
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begin to feel on their return that they are holier than their neigh- 
bers, while the man who has made his third visit is elevated to 
such a state of holiness that he considers himself to be above all 
law and becomes a nuisance. 

The real splendor of a caravan of pilgrims appears, however, at 
the time of starting, when men and beasts of burden are fresh, and 
while their showy costumes of silk and gold are not yet begrimed 
with dirt. But the magnitude and display of the caravans that 
leave Damascus for Mecca have been diminished very much since 
the opening of the Suez Canal, which was so great an innovation 
upon the unchangeable habits and customs of the Orientals as for 
a time to make it doubtful whether the “holy men” would not 
continue to use the “ships of the desert” in preference to the 
“ ships of the infidels” upon the sea. If the success of the canal 
astonished the western world, it was certainly a surprise to the 
Moslems of Syria and Arabia. All Moslem influences in Western 
Asia are stationary or retrogressive, while the canal, as the result of 
civilization, was an event of progress. If these facts were brought 
into permanent connection, one must yield; and the world rejoices 
that civilization triumphed. Even Moslem fanaticism gives way to 
self-interest, and the modern followers of the prophet have so far 
broken away from the fetters of custom as to prefer to go to Mecca 
by sea when this is in their power. The sea voyage from Syrian 
and Egyptian ports to Jeddah shortens the time of the journey, 
and has comparative ease, comfort, and safety to recommend it, 
while the caravan is slow, expensive, and sometimes uncertain. 

But in spite of the fact that the caravans have steadily decreased 
in size since the opening of the canal, they are not entirely shorn 
of their splendor and numerical strength, and whoever has seen 
them setting out from Damascus has witnessed what, from an 
Oriental stand-point, is a beautiful and splendid sight. 

The caravans have really two starting-points ; one is Damascus 
and the other is three days distant to the south, at Mazarib. At 
this point there is a castle and a large khan for the accommodation 
of the pilgrims; and, what is of greater moment, a large pond or 
small lake of sweet fresh water, formed entirely by springs at the 
bottom. Here, on the broad fields of ancient Bashan, the caravans 
halt to rest and reorganize. Either in the excitement at Damascus 
some were left behind, or others from other sections of the country 
are coming to join them here, or the outfit of provisions and cloth- 
ing is incomplete, or the number of beasts of burden is not sufficient, 
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or the proper guard has not come up, so that a thorough overhaul- 
ing and rearranging becomes necessary. Besides, the holiday part 
of the pilgrimage ends here; those who go on from this point 
must address themselves to the real hardships of the desert, and at 
least a few need such an opportunity as is here afforded of con- 
sidering whether in undertaking this journey they have been 
prompted by fickle enthusiasm or a determined purpose. 

The need of special care as to the outfit will be appreciated 
when it is remembered that every Haj, or pilgrim, must provide for 
himself through the whole journey, and that the time from Mazarib 
to Medina is twenty days, with a stretch of two hundred and fifty 
miles in addition before Mecca is reached. 

Damascus is the place where many of the gorgeous costumes 
still worn in Central Asia are manufactured, and at the season of 
the departure of the Haj large numbers of the Shiite branch of the 
Moslems from the East visit the city and purchase quantities of 
such articles, which are then taken to Mecca or Medina and laid on 
the tomb of the prophet, acquiring thereby, it is supposed, an un- 
usual sanctity, on which account they are highly prized as presents 
to their protectors or friends. 

The Haj leave Damascus within a week or ten days after 
Beiram—z.e., the “ Lesser Beiram,” which follows immediately the 
fast of Ramadan. But this may occur in any month during the 
year, since the Arabic is the lunar year; and hence they are some- 
times subjected to very serious inconveniences, which, however, 
can not be helped. They plan their journey so as to enter Mecca 
the day before the Kourban, or Great Beiram. 

It is next to impossible to ascertain the exact number of pil- 
grims, or the number of camp-followers—camel-drivers, soldiers, 
servants, and others—or the number of beasts of burden which 
make up the yearly caravans to Mecca. This is owing mainly 
to the fact that an Oriental takes notice of nothing except what 
immediately concerns his own interests, and can give but little 
information about what goes on around him. The details here 
given are based upon an examination of the government books at 
Damascus, and upon conversations either with the official repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, or with persons of intelligence among 
the Moslems, who have themselves made the pilgrimage. 

Before the Suez Canal was opened, the number of pilgrims 
that went by land from Damascus was estimated at from ten to 
twelve thousand annually ; while the number is reduced at present 
VOL. V.—4I 
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to about four thousand. This does not include the camp-fol- 
lowers to whom allusion has already been made. “ Of the whole 
caravan,” says Burckhardt, writing in 1812, “not above one tenth 
were real pilgrims; the rest consisted of soldiers, the servants of 
the soldiers, people attached to the pasha’s suit, merchants, ped- 
dlers, camel-drivers, coffee and pipe waiters, a swarm of Bedouins, 
together with several tents of public women from Damascus, who 
were so far encouraged that, whenever they were unable to obtain 
from their lovers the daily food for their horses and mules, they 
obtained a supply from the pasha’s stores” (Travels, p. 243). This 
careful observer speaks also of the extortion practiced by the con- 
ductors of the caravans, which was carried to such a degree that 
the pilgrims were often ruined by it. In addition, there was a great 
amount of thieving and robbery, “and it is more the want of sleep 
from fear of being plundered, than the fatigue of the journey, which 
causes the death of so many pilgrims.” Further, “the pasha’s 
troops, which bring up the rear of the caravan, have often been 
known to kill straggling pilgrims during the night, in order to strip 
them of their property.” Besides, the hire of camels at that time 
was so great, and the expenses on the road and at Mecca were so 
much, that a pilgrimage could not be made in the most humble 
way for less than one hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling. 

Since Burckhardt’s time some of the abuses here referred to 
have been corrected in part: at least the general expenses have 
been reduced, less extortion is practiced by the conductors, and 
for the last fifteen or twenty years the Arab tribes along the road 
have been compromised with, that is dought off, so that the cara- 
vans are no longer attacked and plundered in such a wholesale way 
as formerly. While the expenses for the round trip can not be small 
as a rule, considering that the caravan is a month on the way, and 
stays a month in Mecca, and gets back to Damascus in three and 
a half to four months from the time of starting, yet it is possible 
for a poor man to make the trip in these days for twenty-five 
pounds, or something over one hundred dollars. 

The number of animals employed depends entirely upon the 
wealth and position of the parties who are making the pilgrimage. 
Some persons have only a mule or a horse, which they ride all the 
way, and carry their own provision in their bags. Such can take 
with them of course only the most limited supply of clothing. The 
most, however, employ camels, which are the only proper beasts for 
desert traveling. The camels are supplied to the pilgrims by the 
various Arab tribes occupying the great plains south of Damascus, - 
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including even the Beni Sakhr, who lie just east of the ancient 
Heshbon. Burckhardt speaks of one sheikh living at Shemskein 
(Sheikh Miskin), who, in his time, furnished fifteen hundred camels 
and accompanied them himself to Mecca. The caravans number at 
present from four thousand to six thousand camels, and the pil- 
grims and others seldom buy or own their beasts of burden, but 
depend entirely upon hiring, making with their owners the best 
bargain they can, so that it is impossible to state what the general 
price is. It sometimes happens that beasts of burden die on the 
way, and this fact has to be considered at the outset, and extra 
animals taken for emergencies. 

The whole caravan is under the charge of a certain Mahomet 
Said Pasha, a Koord living in Damascus, who has made the journey 
as leader for many years. Besides him there is an official who has 
special charge of the government presents to Mecca, and who 
always comes from Constantinople. There is a so-called “ military” 
or “cavalry force,” which consists of mounted Bedouin and Arabs 
in government pay, and which, with field-pieces, accompany the 
Haj both in going and coming. These irregular “braves” belong 
to no particular tribe, and, so long as they are employed by the 
government, they do not plunder—except in the mild form of pil- 
fering—the pilgrims and others whom they undertake to escort. 
The government sends out every year what is called a “relief 
party” to meet the returning caravan. They start from Damascus 
a little before the Haj is supposed to leave Mecca on its homeward 
journey, and take with them provisions, powder, spare gun-carriage 
wheels, and some extra beasts of burden. , 

A large item connected with the expense of the caravans is the 
care of the “mahmal” with the yearly presents. for Mecca from 
Constantinople. A special officer, as we have seen, accompanies 
this, and the ceremony attending its transport is great. This 
present being of such value, and the risks of the desert route being 
so great, it is probable that the government at Stamboul will here- 
after send it by sea. In theory, the Constantinople government 
bears this part of the expense; but the poor sultans have had so 
many wives and so much war material to pay for that they could 
not spare money for religion, and the burden for the past few years 
has fallen upon Damascus. And that this is no light burden for 
an impoverished country may be seen from the fact that, in 1873, 
the Damascus treasury had to furnish for the caravan seventy 
thousand “ purses,” a sum equal to about three hundred and fifty 
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thousand pounds. Sending the “mahmal” by sea saves a large 
part of this expense; still the cost to Damascus of the yearly 
caravan is about forty thousand pounds. In 1876 it was forty-two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five pounds, and in 1877 thirty- 
nine thousand and ninety-one pounds. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that merchants accompany 
the caravans in considerable numbers, and it is estimated that about 
one third of the pilgrims themselves belong to this class. Even in 
this respect also the Moslem merchants take the prophet as their 
example, for it is supposed to be authentic history that Mohammed, 
when a young man, made commercial journeys with his uncle, and 
on one or more occasions went as far north as Bozra, a place very 
much frequented by Arabian merchants. When he was twenty-five 
years of age he was, as the story goes, a traveling merchant in the 
service of a certain widow named Khadija, whom he afterward 
married as his first wife. On one of these visits to Bozra he met 
there, it is said, the monk Boheira, who recognized Mohammed as 
a prophet, and afterward went to Mecca and became his adviser 
while he was writing the Koran. At all events, the great prophet, 
in his practice of blending religion and business, has been imitated 
by his followers. But besides the regular merchants, almost all 
the pilgrims take something for barter or trade in a small way. It 
is now customary for the merchants to send their bulky goods by 
sea, but still a good deal of merchandise goes by the desert. They 
bring back “holy things,” such as beads, spices, feathers, carpets, 
and slaves! As near as I can ascertain, as many as fifty or sixty, 
and sometimes eighty slaves—an estimate which is probably too 
low—chiefly boys and girls, are brought back to Damascus every 
year by the returning Mecca pilgrims and merchants. For these a 
ready sale is found. I have a friend in Beirit who is the agent of 
a Manchester firm, and one of his customers, residing in Damascus, 
makes the pilgrimage to Mecca every year and brings back regu- 
larly a lot of slaves, In the year 1876 he brought back twenty, all 
females. He obtained for them in Damascus more than double 
the price they cost him in Mecca. He was very frank to admit 
that it was quite common for the Moslems to exchange the mer- 
chandise which they took with them for slaves, because in that 
way they could realize two or three times the value of their goods. 
Dealing in slaves is not confined to Damascus, for even in Beirit, 
a city half Europeanized, I know of two houses, and there are 
probably others, where slaves are sold. They are brought up from 
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Alexandria, two or three or more at a time, as “servants,” but de- 
signed really for the slave-market. 

At the same time the Turkish and Egyptian governments have 
made numerous pledges to the governments of civilized countries 
that the slave-trade should be suppressed, and every now and then 
their high officials assure the English public that “the outrageous 
traffic has ceased,” and that “slavery is at an end throughout the 
Turkish Empire.” The friends of Turkey abroad may believe this 
statement, but those Americans or Europeans who are obliged to 
reside anywhere in the empire itself, know that, like other Turkish 
official statements, it is largely destitute of truth. The worst of it 
is that the government and people of: Turkey have no real desire 
to suppress the slave traffic, and put forth no efforts to that end 
except such as they are compelled to by Christian governments. 

People who have never seen the Haj road may imagine that it 
resembles a turnpike, or some public highway in a civilized country. 
But, on the contrary, it consists of a number of narrow paths, or 
trails, lying side by side, some of which are deeply and others but 
slightly worn. After leaving Mazarib the road skirts the western 
border of the plain, but avoids the Gilead and Moab hills, and thus 
passes over a comparatively level country. At intervals all the 
way to Mecca there are small forts, in some or all of which there 
are a few soldiers. These are generally built at or near the points 
where water can be obtained. 

In referring to the pilgrimage to Mecca, or to the Haj road, 
writers often describe the way as “lined with bones bleaching on 
the desert sands,” and the impression is conveyed that the mortality 
among the camels is something frightful. A popular writer, “upon 
seeing his first camel,” spoke of their being unable to endure hard- 
ships, and that on any long journey they would “ die like sheep.” 
It is quite possible that a sheep dies when it stops breathing, and 
that a camel dies in like manner; but there the comparison ends. 
Mortality among the camels on the journey to Mecca is reduced toa 
minimum, and so far from the road being lined with bones, one may 
travel on it for miles and days together, as I have done, and hardly 
see a bone. When the Haj are obliged to make the journey during 
the rainy season, the camels are liable to slip and fall, and this is the 
chief cause of mortality among them. If a camel slips and falls, 
he is built in such a way that he may wrench or ruin his body, and 
hence in bad weather their legs are frequently tied together to pre- 
vent their spreading too far, and hence from slipping so badly. 
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But there are no hardships connected with the ordinary journeys 
to Mecca which a camel can not easily endure. It should be ob- 
served, however, that if a camel were reduced to bones, there would 
be enough to litter up half an acre of ground, or at least two miles 
of any given road. In harmony with the popular idea just referred 
to, one often sees, in pictures which represent camels upon a desert, 
a few bones in the background, as if the desert were covered with 
them; but on the Nineveh slabs there are pictures of camels and 
desert scenes as true and life-like as if drawn by the most skillful 
hand in the world, and a noticeable thing about them is that the 
Assyrian artists saw no-reason for strewing the sand about the 
camels with bleaching bones. 

I employed at one time as guide and hunter an old man whom 
we called Haj Ali. He was tall, very dark, quiet, and self-possessed, 
an Egyptian by birth, but a resident of Syria, and twenty-two years 
ago—.é., in 1856, had made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He thought 
that a poor man could not make the journey unless in the capacity 
of camel-driver or servant, and he must be strong, for a feeble person 
could not do it. He stated that at certain places on the road the 
regular pilgrims who had means were expected to contribute some- 
thing for the assistance of the very poor ones. He also testified 
that while at certain places bones were seen, not a great many 
animals died. 

It is extremely hazardous for a European to attempt to make the 
journey to Mecca with the regular caravans, yet in very rare in- 
stances it has been done. The “ faithful” on such occasions are 
full of zeal, and give the poor “infidel” no quarter. When the 
Haj left in November, 1876, a certain Englishman waited upon the 
British Consul in Damascus, and stated that he desired to accom- 
pany the Haj to Mecca, and requested that the consul give him 
official authority and protection for his journey. The consul 
informed him that he was asking for something that could not 
possibly be granted. What authority had the English Government 
along the Haj road, and at Medina or Mecca? But the gentleman 
wished him to intercede with the Governor of Damascus and with 
the leader of the caravan, to see if they would not insure his pro- 
tection. The governor replied that it was a thing entirely out of 
his power, and the leader of the caravan said he had no control 
over the pilgrims in any such matter as that, and that if the gentle- 
man attempted to go he would most probably be killed. The 
consul saw no more of this importunate adventurer, and a bout two 
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months after the caravan had started, he heard from one of the 
forts far down towards Medina that a certain “ franjee” had been 
found in disguise among the camp-followers, and the leader not 
daring to have him go on, and not knowing what else to do with 
him, had directed the soldiers at that place to detain and take care 
of him until the caravan should return, when he would see that the 
man was taken back to Damascus. The consul knew from the de- 
scription that it was the same person who had asked him for British 
protection on the wild Arabian deserts. This man wished to copy 
some Nabathean inscriptions which he had heard of at some place 
down in Arabia, and it is a pity he could not carry out his project, 
although his attempt to accompany the Haj can be spoken of only 
as rash and foolhardy. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to speak of the 
caravan routes between Damascus and Baghdad. The “express 
trains,’ or caravans which carry the mail, occupy from ten to four- 
teen days between the two points, the time varying a little accord- 
ing to the season of the year. The freight caravans require from 
thirty to forty days to make the same distance. On the route 
there are four or five places where the caravans stop for water and 
rest. This is called the direct route, and the Bedouins along it 
have of late years allowed the caravans to pass without molestation. 
There is also a long route by way of Aleppo and Mosul, which re- 
quires sixty or seventy days, but this is no longer used to any 
extent. Since the Suez Canal was opened trade has been diverted 
from the old-established centers, and decay and stagnation have 
settled down upon the once prosperous and flourishing city of 
Damascus. Formerly there was a large trade in English and 
foreign manufactures between Damascus and Baghdad, but this has 
now nearly ceased, and the incoming caravans bring only butter, 
skins, timback, etc., articles of comparatively small value. Nothing 
is done now where formerly there were large business interests ; 
taxes are heavy and oppressive, while the means to meet the im- 
perative demands of the government are rapidly diminishing year 
by year, and ruinous debts and poverty are staring in the face the 
once wealthy families of this ancient metropolis. 

















THE CENTENARY OF ROUSSEAU. 
II. 


OUSSEAU’'S literary career may be said to begin with his prize 
discourse upon the Progress of the Arts and Sciences in 1750 
and to close with his death in 1778, thus covering a term of twenty- 
eight years. Whilst there is no need of going into the particulars 
of his personal career at this time, it is convenient to remember 
that this term of twenty-eight years is best understood by consider- 
ing its three characteristic periods: the first including the season in 
which he produced his great works, the Discourses, the New Hel- 
oise, the Social Contract, and the Emilius,and ending with his exile 
from France in 1762; the second period taking in his retreat to 
Switzerland, Motier, and England, his wandering life in Europe, 
and his return to Paris in 1770, a period marked by the composition 
of his Confessions as well as by symptoms of insanity; the closing 
period of eight years, 1770-1778, containing the time of his shat- 
tered health and spirits, his poverty, and, after a short time of com- 
parative peace at Ermonville, on the estate of M. Girardin, his 
sudden death July 2d, 1778. 

His great works seem to have been parts of one perhaps uncon- 
scious system, and his literary life appears to have broken upon 
him very much like St. Augustine’s religious life at a chance word. 
He was walking from Paris to Vincennes one hot afternoon in 
1749, on a visit to Diderot, who was then in prison for his Letter 
on the Blind, when he lighted upon a stray newspaper which pub- 
lished the subject set forth by the Academy of Dijon for the prize: 
“ Has the restoration of the sciences tended to purify or to corrupt 
manners?” He declared that “if ever any thing resembled a sud- 
den inspiration, it was the movement that began in me as I read 
this. All at once I felt myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling 
lights ; crowds of vivid ideas thronged into my mind with a force 
and confusion that threw me into inconceivable agitation. I felt my 
head whirling in a giddiness like that of intoxication. A violent 
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palpitation oppressed me ; unable to walk for difficulty of breath- 
ing, I sank under one of the trees of the avenue, and passed half an 
hour there in such a state of excitement, that when I stood up I 
saw that the front of my waistcoat was all wet with my tears, 
though I did not know that I was shedding them. Ah! if I could 
ever have written quarter of what I saw and felt under that tree, 
with what clearness should I have brought out all the contradictions 
of our social system; with what simplicity I should have demon- 
strated that man is good naturally, and that it is by institutions 
only that he is made bad.” His friend in his prison backed up this 
strong impulse, and Rousseau wrote the discourse which won the 
prize over thirteen competitors in 1750. 

That discourse contained the germ of all his works, and it was 
the first book of the New Institutes of this seceder from Calvin’s 
Institutes and this champion of the new gospel and church of 
nature and humanity. The second discourse upon the question, 
“ What is the origin of inequality among men, and is it authorized 
by the natural law?” was the second book; and the New Heloise, 
the Emilius, and the Social Contract were the third, fourth, and 
fifth books that rounded the whole system. Or, to compare Rous- 
seau with Augustine, this radical prophet of the new social order 
with that devout champion of the rising Christendom over the 
old Roman paganism, Rousseau set forth his own idea of the 
City of God like that saint, and so, too, he made his own burn- 
ing Confessions of sin and aspiration. His thought did not run 
clearly, indeed, at the beginning or move in logical order, and, 
as Mr. Morley has said, his first discourse is not vertebrate as a 
piece of rhetoric. Yet the new fire was in it, and Grimm said that 
it made a kind of revolution in Paris. 

It is not necessary to give an elaborate analysis of these works 
of Rousseau. The same ideas run through them all, in various. 
forms and stages of development. He had found his text, and 
begun not only to preach his sermon, but to write out his own body 
of ethics and divinity. These three ideas ran through all that he 
wrote: man is right and pure by nature; he is spoiled by society; 
the great thing is to save him from the corruptions of society and 
lead him back to the truth and simplicity of nature. We must not 
suppose that he was so foolish as think that civilization was alto- 
gether a mistake, and that civilized people ought to return literally 
to the savage state. This return, of course, would be impossible ; 
yet the corruptions of society were to be seen and corrected, and 
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the lessons of nature and the warnings of reason and conscience 
were to be sacredly heard. We must remember in what a cor- 
rupt and artificial age this radical cry for reform was spoken, and 
how many of the changes that he suggested have been accepted 
by the science and civilization of our time. We must grant to 
this keen-eyed and bold-tongued Swiss censor the credit of bringing 
from the solitudes of his native mountains, and from his musings 
in Venice upon the republics of Italy, some stern and wholesome 
lessons for the corrupt society of France, at a time when courtesans 
ruled the throne and sometimes the church; when royalty was the 
reigning religion, etiquette was worship, manners were morals, and 
the king anointed of the Lord said grace over the victims of his 
seduction and the orgies of his lust. 

Rousseau’s Social Contract, although not published till 1762, 
was begun soon after the two Discourses, and belongs to the same 
cycle of aggressive thinking. This treatise is an examination of the 
just foundations and proper form of that civil society which the 
Discourses regarded as being founded in injustice and as incapable 
of securing the welfare of men. The opening sentence of chapter 
first said the word that set the age on fire: “ Man is born free, and 
he is everywhere in chains.” The mischief is to be repaired by 
looking to the foundation of social order, which is a sacred right 
and source of all other rights. This right does not come from na- 
ture, but is founded upon conventions. The thing to be done is to 
know what these conventions are, and the result is that the only 
just legislation which is to secure liberty and equality rests upon 
social contract. Rousseau began with setting forth each man as 
making himself voluntarily a part of the aggregate community, the 
collective body, the public person. This body he regards as sove- 
reign. This sovereignty is inalienable and indivisible; it is the 
exercise of the collective will, which can not be transmitted ; and all 
departments of the sovereignty are not divisions of the collective 
will, but expressions of it ; not heads, but instruments of government. 
The general will of the sovereign is law, and the law-making power 
can not be delegated to another person or body. The obvious con- 
sequence is, that the only true government isa perpetual parliament 
of all citizens or an everlasting town-meeting, unless the various 
collective sovereigns or communes choose to put their heads to- 
gether and to keep them together, and act as a great confederate 
collective will. The folly of this theory is obvious. No such social 
contract was ever made at the outset ; and government was like the 
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family—a fact before it was an agreement. Indeed, all historical 
civilization exists under the law of heredity before it is stated as 
a system; and language, which is the voice of civilization and the 
very breath of society, was a living power before it was put into 
grammar and logic. Moreover, there can be no such perpetual assem- 
bly without delegated will, and the attempts to secure such result 
in the National Assembly of France through its committees led to 
the most utter despotism and the most monstrous centralization 
that modern history has seen. That is the best government that 
best embodies and represents the continuous and combined thought 
and virtue and life of the nation, whatever its form. Such govern- 
ment never begins in mere contract, yet the popular will, by whole- 
some check or approbation, should modify existing laws and powers 
by calm opinion and orderly vote. Here isa place for the idea of 
the social contract, but not the chief place. The Americans did not 
make our government by contract, but we accepted in the main pre- 
existing laws, and embodied the continuous and combined life of the 
States in the order of the Constitution. We had our revolution, but 
not a destruction of elementary law or civilized society. Unlike 
France, we used the idea of contract, not to create or justify cen- 
tral absolutism, but to defend local liberty and to restrict central 
jurisdiction. Rousseau was at heart more with us than with the 
French in this respect, more with Jefferson than with Robespierre ; 
but the logic of events was stronger than the lines of a theory, and 
the collective will of an assembly became the armed head of the 
whole nation. Louis Napoleon played the same game by a more 
regular but equally false interpretation of the popular will. 
Rousseau was not content with putting his ideas into discourses 
and essays, but he was bent upon making them live in telling works 
of art. He was not a great artist, although he had a rare sense of 
beauty of scenery, persons, and language; and, moreover, his 
thoughts and feelings tended to a certain personality whith is the 
soul of art. Yet he could never get out of himself enough to let 
his characters speak for themselves; and it is Rousseau and his com- 
panions and experiences that look out upon us everywhere from the 
pages of Heloise and Emilius. Hence the latter book, which turns 
more upon ideas, has more enduring life than the former, which 
tries to be an impassioned romance, but which is mostly made up 
of a set of letters, a note-book of conversations, and a lot of lec- 
tures and sermons, all full of eloquence, yet all from the same pen 
and personality, and well enough in their place. So far as pure 
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romance is concerned, he’ interests us most when he comes out 
fully in his own character, and tells us all about himself, as in his 
Confessions. It is all J. J. Rousseau and his associations there; yet 
these associations are beyond mere egotism, and rise into generous 
and grand universality, as in his descriptions of nature and his 
sketches of his better experience of books and society. With him 
every thing came home to his own personality: history became 
autobiography, philosophy was introspection, and religion was com- 
munion as much with himself as with God. He was master of 
the new literature of reverie, and nature was more the mirror of 
himself than he was the mirror of nature. He could not help put- 
ting his own word in everywhere ; and even when he sets before us 
the last judgment, and his appearance there, as in the opening of 
his Confessions, the strange man insists upon being judge as well as 
culprit, and upon telling God that no man will dare to call himself 
better than this man. If his revelations of his vices are in some 
cases disgusting, we must remember that he regarded himself as 
speaking in the confessional, where the whole truth must be told; 
and they who have read the manuals of confessors know what foul 
details are spoken there. 

The New Heloise is full of fire, and had great power over the 
thought and feeling of the age. Its idea probably came from 
Richardson’s Clarissa, and its aim was to set forth the wrong and 
wretchedness of the prevailing mode of forcing marriage without 
love, and to show that true love is not only an engrossing passion, 
but an exalted virtue. The error of the book is in making love an 
absolute force, if not an infallible law and paramount religion. The 
madness of passion is in a manner checked by the discipline of phi- 
losophy in the sequel, and Wolmar’s calm moralizing is brought for., 
ward to save the forgiven wife Julia from yielding to her old flame. 
But her love is rather kept down than rooted out by such counsels ; 
and even the warnings and the consolations of faith do not wholly 
save her from unhallowed sentiment, whilst they secure her purity 
of conduct and give peace and sanctity to her death. To us the 
tone of the book is lax and offensive, yet in its time it was a plea 
for honest love against mercenary marriage and _ illicit pleasure, 
whilst it mingled with its romance humane thoughts of labor and 
capital, and of mutual duties between castle and cottage, counting- 
house and farm. It was purity itself to a generation that revelled 
in Crebillon’s licentious pages, and was familiar with the intrigues 
of the court and its lords and ladies. It of course became a manual 
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of sentimentalism, with the false notion at the foundation that love 
of itself is divine, instead of tending to be the opposite of divine, 
and instead of being God, being more in need of God than any 
other passion. Heloise, of course, in its name and drift was a blow 
at the reigning society in its love relations, and it struck at the 
France of the time, as the story of Abelard and Heloise revealed 
the wrong of the old papal Rome. Its power came mainly from its 
defense of love in its own right; and women forgave the author for 
declaring that the woman must serve man as master so long as he 
insisted upon her right to possess him whom she serves. 

The Emilius is Rousseau’s great book, and it will live, and ought 
to live, as long as education is cared for, and there is any need of 
calling for fair play to body and soul against the artifices of fashion 
and the devices and dictations of pedants. The first words show 
the spirit of the whole book: “All is good as it comes from the 
hands of the Author of things; all degenerates in the hands of 
man.” He carries his pattern pupil Emilius through the four stages 
of education, infancy, childhood, youth, and early manhood, and in 
the fifth chapter he treats of Sophia, his chosen wife, and of the edu- 
cation of women. Girardin may well say that he loves the Emi- 
lius for its generous recognition of the need of an education suited 
to each age of life and to all its uses, and also for its earnest lessons 
of morality, and of a morality far above the ethics of the world of 
his time, and not without close connections with religious senti- 
ment. The book is full of mistakes and follies. What more 
unwise than to slight the habit of obedience, and to train the child 
to think and act only from personal knowledge of what is true and 
right in his own judgment; whereas it is evident that authority 
must go before reasoning and experience, that a child would suffer 
and die without the lead and help of parents, and that the true 
obedience does not crush reason and conscience, but rather opens 
the way for them, and gives them just nurture and guidance! So it 
is with religious instruction, which Rousseau absurdly postpones till 
the beginning of manhood, in fear of overworking the inquiring 
mind by arbitrary dictation or confounding it by unintelligible 
mysteries. Here, as always, he does not see the law of heredity 
and the nature of the affections and thoughts. The child’s mind 
can not be a blank, and must have some ideas of religion, right or 
wrong, and the true way is to give him the best light, especially the 
best practical training and instruction that we can without prema- 
ture argument and analysis. As we give him bread and milk before 
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we teach him their chemical composition, so we give him nurture in 
piety and charity before we trouble his mind with metaphysics or 
theology. Rousseau’s error here comes, as everywhere, from his false 
idea of individualism, and his failure to treat each child and man 
as a member of the family and under the social and divine order. 
He does his best to develop religion and morality from the individ- 
ual reason and conscience, but he does not succeed; and his noblest 
passages virtually confess the failure, as when in his Vicaire Savoy- 
ard he accepts Christ as divine, and salutes conscience more as the 
revelation of God than the device of men: “Conscience! conscience! 
instinct divine, immortal and celestial voice, assured guide of a 
being ignorant and limited, but intelligent and free; infallible judge 
of good and evil, which makes man like God!” This is very much 
like George Fox; and Rousseau was a Quaker of the sentimental 
school, and he led on a set of followers more devout than himself. 

Crude as his views of religion were, and imperfect as was his 
conception of Christianity, he yet claimed to be a Christian in his 
letter to the Archbishop of Paris in 1762, after returning in 1754 to 
the Protestant Church in which he was born. This letter to the 
archbishop was dated from Motiers, Neufchatel, where Rousseau 
found brief refuge under the rule of Frederick the Great, and it 
marks the beginning of his eight years of exile and wandering, that 
were in such strong contrast with those twelve years of compara- 
tively quiet study and composition in or near the great city; most 
of the time in the favored retreats of the Hermitage and Mont- 
morency, with high-born gentlemen and ladies for friends and 
patrons. These years of exile were followed by eight years in 
France, which closed with his death in 1778, and which concern 
more his personal life and his infirmities of mind and body than his 
genius or his fame. 

III. 


It is a somewhat serious matter to undertake to settle Rous- 
seau’s place in history after a century has gone since his death. 
It is especially a serious matter to write a centenary article in this 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW upon his influence, since he probably 
more than any other European, certainly more than any other 
Frenchman, made his mark upon our American politics, and his 
extravagances have played into the hands of partisans, and per- 
haps at this very time they are at work in the most dangerous ten- 
dencies of American society. He tried to break loose from history, 
and to turn his back upon the ages of experience and the lessons and 
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examples of lawgivers and nations; as if every man had the whole 
world in his own mind and could construct society and government 
afresh out of his own consciousness and will. He made a sad mis- 
take, as many of our people have done and are doing. He tried to 
jump out of history, and he found that history had close hold of 
him, and that the sober lessons of time and experience which he 
renounced in his theory he illustrated and confirmed by his mis- 
takes and his wretchedness. He had no sort of conviction of the 
will power in man and history ; and in his sentimental dreaming he 
makes the same mistake that Spinoza a century before made in his 
bloodless idealism. Yet strong as we are in rejecting the lead of 
Rousseau and his school of radical thinkers and agitators, we must 
be all the more earnest to deal with him fairly, and to give him the 
full benefit of the most eloquent counsel and the fairest jury and 
the most learned and sagacious judgment. 

The works placed at the head of this article are a fair repre- 
sentation of the mind of our time as to Rousseau’s power and 
worth. They all treat him respectfully and even tenderly. Saint- 
Marc Girardin differs from him probably more widely than any of 
his kindly critics; and this refined, accomplished, and devout 
Frenchman looks upon his hero from the high ground of Christian 
faith and ethics and with the watchful eye of a conservative mon- 
archist. Girardin, with all his keen sense of Rousseau’s sophisms in 
politics and errors in ideas of education, can yet speak thus of this 
wild preacher of nature against civilization and of instinct against 
school learning: “Think in what a moment of the history of the 
human mind, in the midst of what forgettings and what disdains of 
God, he has dared to pronounce the sursum corda which has 
aroused souls from their lethargy. Rousseau has snatched his time 
from the routine of incredulity ; whilst the philosophers of the day 
undertook to startle and shame the age out of believing, Rousseau 
was moved to startle and shame the age out of not believing. To 
believe every thing, what absurdity! they said. To believe nothing, 
what greater absurdity! cried he; and the day in which impiety, 
whether frivolous or systematic, began to stagger in its infatuation 
or in its logic, that very day the cause of religion was more and more 
beyond the pleading of its defender.” Mr. Morley does not seem 
to have any positive religious belief of his own, nor does he closely 
scan the heresies of his hero or greatly admire his zeal. Yet he 
carefully studies his disposition as well as his genius, and acknowl- 
edges his sincere reverence thus: “ The prime merit of Rousseau, 
in comparing him with the brilliant chief of the rationalistic school 
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of his time (Voltaire), is his reverence: reverence for moral worth, 
in however obscure intellectual company; for the dignity of human 
character, for some of those cravings of the human mind after the 
divine and incommensurable, which are closely bound up with the 
highest elements of nobleness of soul. In a word, he was religious. 
Again, he was a puritan, a puritan of the eighteenth century, it will 
be understood.” Van Laun gives an elaborate study of him as one 
of the forerunners of the French Revolution, and after full allow- 
ance for his shortcomings and excesses, pays him this tribute: “ He 
remained one of the greatest, if not the very greatest literary 
power of the age; and his influence on letters, as on life and pol- 
itics, was deeper, if not wider and more enduring, than that of any 
other Frenchman of his century.” 

It is amusing to set the verdict of the reactionary De Maistre 
against the eulogium of George Sand upon Rousseau—the man 
whom that Catholic stigmatizes as “one of the most dangerous 
sophists of his age, and yet the most destitute of true science, 
sagacity, and, above all, of depth, with a show of depth which is 
only in words ;” whilst this free-thinking woman thus salutes her 
apostle, whom she accuses only of finding his golden age in the past 
instead of the future: “ Rousseau is a Christian as orthodox as the 
centurion (centenier) Matthew and the persecutor Paul are for the 
church of the past. At atime when every dogma was veiled and 
darkened under the scrutiny of frightened reason, the soul of Rous- 
seau remained thoroughly Christian. It dreamed the equality, the 
toleration, the fraternity, the independence of men, submission be- 
fore God, the future life and the divine justice under other forms, 
but not in virtue of other principles than the first Christians have 
done.” She calls his Confessions an act of pious penitence, and 
claims him as the highest example in his age of that “ eternal 
religion of which Christianity is a phase and skepticism is an acci- 
dent.” We may as well sum up this testimony with the evidence 
of Carlyle to the worth of this man whom “we have seen one 
whole nation worship,” whilst Burke, in the name of another nation, 
classed him “ with the offscourings of the earth.” Here is, perhaps, 
a fair statement of present English opinion through its most famous 
oracle at Chelsea: “ His true character, with its lost aspirings and 
poor performings ; and how the spirit of the man worked so wildly, 
like celestial fire in a thick, dark element of chaos, and shot forth 
ethereal radiance, all-piercing lightning, yet could not illuminate, 
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was quenched and did not conquer ; this, with what lies in it, may 
now be pretty accurately appreciated.” 

If we may presume to add our poor testimony to this august 
company of witnesses, it will be to say that Rousseau must be 
judged by what he was and what he tried to do, and not by what he 
was not and was not able to do. He was a sickly creature in some 
respects from birth, and his moral weakness came partly from con- 
stitutional ailment ; and he deserves all the consideration which the 
science of our time brings to bear upon such cases. He tried to do 
with his brain and hand what no man has yet done. He tried to 
set up the individual man in what he called his native dignity, and 
to bring on a Renaissance greater than that which Dante or Eras- 
mus headed. He would make the individual the source and center 
of a new civilization, and develop citizenship, education, religion, 
and humanity from moral and spiritual sentiment. In this he was a 
Swiss; and he did the Swiss business of keeping inns for all nations 
and teaching school on a grand scale to everybody’s children. His 
mind was open to all comers; and vagabonds and kings, kitchen- 
maids and duchesses, were his associates and correspondents. All 
guests who came to him went forth from him clad in the garment 
of his own peerless style; and whatever impression of persons and 
life entered his mind was worked up into his own fiber, and was 
sent out in his own flaming word. He set himself to school the 
nations, and he talked to kings in very much the same master’s 
tone as to workingmen; whilst he did much to introduce the new 
style of royal speech, which says and writes “I” with more 
authority than the old “we” of sovereigns, and which means that 
he who thus says “I think” means to be understood as answering 
for the new public opinion that includes all orders, simple as well 
as gentle, and shames the pomp of courts and the fences of caste. 

He was, it is true, a bundle of contradictions, and his career was 
a failure. A plebeian, yet a lover of courtly beauty, and master of 
its refinements of speech; a solitary enraptured with nature, yet 
reveling among forests and waters in remembrances of his social 
honors and pains, and reading in the landscape his own experience 
of society and men and women, written there by his fancy in sympa- 
thetic ink that became visible under his eye ; a censor of culture, yet 
a dainty amateur of literary elegance ; a stickler for unbounded social 
and political liberty, yet a pope in his dictatorship; a romancer of 
pure love, and the mate of a coarse concubine ; a prophet of the new 
education that was to correct and purify home life, yet sending his 
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children to the foundling hospital; a theorist who justified the use 
of force in securing religious conformity in the state, yet quarreling 
with every government under which he lived and taught his here- 
sies; an enemy of the theatre, yet author of a play, and fond of 
making himself and his secrets a spectacle; a penitent in sackcloth 
and ashes, yet proud of his exposures of his vice and of his tears of 
contrition; speaking his mind boldly to kings and prelates, yet 
crazed with fear of critics conspiring to ruin him; full of zeal for 
humanity and peace, yet expressing ideas that have deluged the 
world with blood; the weakest of men in vigor of muscle and 
force of executive will, yet measuring his strength with the ruling 
powers of the world, and speaking of institutions as if they could 
be made or unmade by a word: this is the man in whom the old 
and the new times came together, and what wonder that he himself 
was as much of a paradox as the age whose contradictions he tried 
to reconcile, and whose antagonisms, like thunder-clouds, met in 
him, and struck with their lightning his quivering nerves and his 
restless brain? What is very strange, great as his influence has been, 
it has never been what he intended, and in most respects quite dif- 
ferent. Hewasnota bag of wind indeed, but he held, like Aolus, the 
winds at his command, and when he opened his cave they blew every 
way other than what he asked and expected. His mystical relig- 
ious sentiment fanned the rising flame of Roman Catholic and also 
evangelical pietism, as in Chateaubriand and Schleiermacher; his 
jealousy of excessive government and of trespass on personal right 
swelled the sails of the Robespierrean junto; his defense of the 
rights of man has inflamed the rage of Communism in its crusade of 
Atheism, and the deism which gives him affinity with the new Free 
Religion has breathed life into a kind of religious naturalism which 
makes light of his Quakerish introspection and seeks God in the 
evolution of nature, the heredity of the ages, and the solidarity of 
mankind—views utterly strange and opposite to his. His tendency 
lives and grows, but his theory has died out among thoughtful 
people. “ Hewas the first,” Sainte-Beuve says, “who put something 
green into our literature. That something green never dies.” 

We in America have had him amongst us in chosen disciples and 
in popular tendencies; and Jefferson and Paine preached him to our 
people and wrote him in documents that will not die, although the 
practical mind of our people has too much ballast to be carried 
away by abstract notions of the Rousseau school. We as a people 
tend, however, in a measure to repeat his error by breaking too 
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indiscriminately away from the old civilization, and thinking that 
nature should shape us instead of our shaping nature, and that the 
individual makes society instead of society making the individual, 
that man must make his religion instead of his religion making 
him, and that nations have their root in the atoms of personal choice, 
instead of in the combined and transmitted order of the ages and 
in the solar forces of God. Yet our liberal thinking has been more 
ruled by the practical conservatism of Locke and the Revolution of 
1688, and by the common-sense of Franklin, than by the ideal de- 
mocracy of Rousseau and the French Revolution. 

Locke formed, to a great extent, the principles of the liberalized 
Puritans of New England ; and when the new era of bolder progress 
came under such leaders as Channing, Bushnell, Parker, and Sumner, 
the rising transcendentalism was based more upon the keen and 
logical reason of Kant than upon the impassioned sentiment of 
Rousseau. Hence the new radicalism was cautious; and, moreover, 
our American liberalism differed from the French in this respect, 
that our liberty men came from the old reverential and conservative 
stock, and kept and nursed their freedom within the old church 
and state. 

In Boston, the American Geneva, where Calvin’s clergy had for 
years their way, the liberals who succeeded them in power were not 
behind them in character. The early liberals were conservatives in 
politics, whilst tolerant in religion ; whilst the new liberals were more 
or less radical in politics and in religion, far more strict in ethics than 
in theology, and verging upon revolutionary latitude in speculative 
ideas rather than in socialistic movements. What would have been the 
result if the case had been otherwise, and if New England radical- 
ism had taken a destructive direction? Lecky asks what would have 
been the influence upon French politics if Rousseau had been rich 
instead of poor; and we may ask what would a stormy spirit like Theo- 
dore Parker have become had he been as poor in fortune, as much 
tainted by profligates, as Rousseau, and maddened into being a wild 
revolutionist instead of an ethical reformer, in a war against the 
lords of lands and houses, banks and mills and roads. 

What was done in Paris and Geneva to celebrate the centenary 
of Rousseau, we are already informed. We are assured that no 
commune of infuriated workmen paraded in his honor, and no 
Robespierre marched at the head of a grand procession in his 
name to inaugurate the God whose worship atheism had abolished. 
His name will not be forgotten in Paris, where industry celebrates 
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her triumphs; and in Geneva, which multiplies monuments of the 
heretic in the city where Calvin is a mighty name without a me- 
morial stone. 

I can never forget being in Geneva in September, 1869, when 
the union of that city with the Swiss cantons was celebrated by 
unvailing a monument with two noble statues answering to Geneva 
and Switzerland. In the evening, the city was all aglow with the il- 
lumination of houses and public buildings, and I strolled across the 
Rhone bridge to the charming little Isle of Rousseau. His statue 
was bright as in the day, and some friendly visitor had placed in its 
hand the inscription, “ Author of Emile.” The swans, who mis- 
took the light for day, were wide awake and swimming about rest- 
lessly, as if they were trying to sing, and as if a swan song were 
due to this gifted and unhappy man, who was born almost dying 
and never ceased to be dying. I thought of him as he had spoken 
to me so long ago, and how much he called for gratitude as well as 
for forgiveness at our hands; and there was more joy in what he has 
won for us over all abuses than sadness over his mistakes and sins. 
The swift tide of the Rhone was rushing by with cool water spring- 
ing from the mountain glaciers, which I some weeks afterwards 
climbed to see, and flowing through France to the Mediterranean at 
Marseilles, where, in December, I saw its current join with the great 
sea, and heard it whisper the name of Rousseau in connection with 
the grandest hymn of liberty, the Marseillaise. 

Is not that river Rhone, or a stream like it, ever flowing from 
such mountain glaciers, and bearing such names in its rush and its 
roar? New men with new times are always coming, and too often in 
vengeance and destruction—now in the irruption of barbaric invad. 
ers, and now in the outbreak of revolutionary masses. What 
next ? is the question, and our best culture and religion ought to 
answer it. Not revolution, but renewal, we need; and renewal we 
must have by the union of our best study of nature, our strongest 
pursuit of industry, our wisest science, our deepest philosophy, our 
heartiest humanity, and our divine faith. There is serious call for 
this renewal now ; for society is artificial, politics are corrupt, business 
is demoralized, education inefficient, and religion uncertain and 
chaotic. When the true renewal comes, we can name the dreamer 
Rousseau with more hearty praise and more just censure than now, 
for we shall see what he tried to do and failed to do by not walking 
in the paths of wisdom and peace, which he sighed for and did not 


find. 














RECENT CHANGES IN AMERICAN STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS: 


HE past ten years form a period of general organic change in 

the government of the States of the American Union. Within 

that time a third of the States have adopted either their first con- 
stitutions or entire revisions of their former ones, and another third 
have adopted important amendments. The extension of suffrage 
to the colored race almost assumes a subordinate place in the mul- 
titude and extent of other changes characterizing this period. In 
fact, conformity with the policy of negro suffrage on the part of 
the States appears to be a purely formal and inconsequential step, 
except as it might be construed into an intent to reject or en- 
danger what are popularly characterized as the results of the war. 
Thus, no Southern State could to-day adopt constitutional pro- 
visions forbidding the immigration of negroes and mulattoes, void- 
ing all labor contracts with such persons, and denying them the 
right of suffrage, without raising a storm of indignation at the 
North. Yet such remain the uncanceled provisions of the con- 
stitution of Indiana as adopted in 1851. The Southern States have 
framed their State constitutions squarely to the new order of things. 
The distinct admission of allegiance to the federal authority may 


* Constitutions of Alabama (1875), Arkansas (1875), Colorado (1876), Georgia 
(1877), Illinois (1870), Iowa (1857), Kansas (1875), Mississippi (1869) (Missouri (1875), 
Nebraska (1875), Nevada (1864), North Carolina (1875), Ohio (1851), Pennsylvania 
(1873), Tennessee (1870), Texas (1875), West Virginia (1872), Virginia (1867). 

Amended Constitutions of California (1862), Connecticut (1875-6), Florida 
(1871-5), Indiana (1873), Louisiana (1870), Maine (1875), Michigan (1876), Minnesota 
(1875), New Hampshire (1877), New Jersey (1875), New York (1874), Vermont (1870). 

The American’s Guide, etc., containing the Constitutions of the several States 
composing the Union. Philadelphia, 1830. 

American Constitutions, comprising the Constitution of each State and of the 
United States. By Franklin B. Hough. Albany, 1872. 

The Constitutions of the several States of the Union and United States, including 
the Declaration of Independence and Articles of Confederation. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. New York, 1859. 
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be less full in one or two instances, upon the more recent revisions, 
since the State governments have reverted into the hands of the 
native Southern element, but they are still more explicit than the 
constitutions of the Northern States, which for the most part are 
silent on this point. We shall recur to these provisions again in 
the proper place. 

Aside from the political changes consequent upon emancipation, 
there have been great and really significant changes of an econom- 
ical nature. Simplicity of administration, limitation of the execu- 
tive and legislative prerogatives, reservation to the people of 
powers which it has been found in practice could not be safely in- 
trusted to the governing bodies, restriction of the power of State 
and municipality to contract debt and to tax, definition of the re- 
lation of the State to its chartered creatures and to certain great 
industries, simplification and moral purgation of government in 
general, these have been the great and interesting labors of State 
reform during this period. 

In these respects real advances have been made. The reforma. 
tory impulse naturally sprung from abuses which demanded correc- 
tion. The States emerged from the war heavily loaded with debt, 
pressed with the necessity of economy of administration, and at 
the same time tempted of the great enterprises and expenditures 
to which an era of inflation gave rise. The experience of a few 
years disclosed the fact that special legislation or jobs had greatly 
weakened the “wisdom and virtug’ of State authority, and especial- 
ly of the legislatures. Corruption funds richly supported a gang of 
hangers-on at every state house, and whether these lobbyists bribed 
legislators or more thriftily put in their own pockets the reputed 
wages of venality, public virtue was equally discredited in either 
case. The time which should have been devoted to general and 
conservative legislation was squandered, and the prerogatives of 
authority totally misapplied. The Western States had been through 
disastrous experiences in public improvements prior to 1857, and 
the war left them with little disposition to increase their State debts 
beyond the burden thus created; but the loan of municipal credit 
to railroads and other enterprises was a new discovery, and was in- 
dulged in with a recklessness which more than overbalanced the — 
prudence of State finance. The Eastern States, with the exception 
of Massachusetts, also pursued a conservative policy in this respect, 
but their municipalities were betrayed into excesses almost equal 
to those of western cities.and towns. The Southern States, unde 
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the early evils of negro suffrage and carpet-bag government, loaned 
their own credit largely to railroads, the doubtful credit of their ob- 
scure municipalities fortunately saving them from temptation. At 
the present time, therefore, the Eastern and Western States, with a 
few exceptions, are not heavily in debt; but the municipalities in 
these States are deeply involved. At the South the States are more 
deeply indebted, the municipalities less so, though by the “ scaling 
down” and repudiation now going on, even the Southern States will 
soon be able to start anew, equally shorn of debt and credit. All 
the new constitutions, and many of the amended ones, as we shall 
show further on, impose sharp limitations on the power of States 
and municipalities to contract debt. The limitation of the power 
of the State to create corporations, and of the powers of the corpo- 
rations themselves, sprung from the evils experienced by the States 
from their banks prior to 1897, and from the difficulties more lately 
encountered in the efforts of the States to control railroad manage- 
ment. 

To take note somewhat in detail of the changes in the organisms 
of American States within the past generation, it will be convenient 
to consider them under the following loosely classified heads— 
Rights, Administration, Debt, and Industrial Relations. 


RIGHTS, 


The bills of rights have changed less than any other portion of 
the State constitutions. Except in relation to slavery, the wisdom 
of the fathers was good as far as it went, and has not been materi- 
ally added to. The changes, however, are significant, if slight, and 
stand for still deeper changes in public opinion. To note one of 
the most curious, the early constitutions generally omitted to thank 
God for the blessings which they were intended to perpetuate, and 
distrustfully denied the clergy seats in the representative assemblies. 
Both discourtesies have been rectified. The early constitutions also 
rendered ineligible to office all who denied the being of God, or 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee still disqualify for the non-acceptance of either of these 
dogmas, while Arkansas and South Carolina regard the belief in the 
Deity as a sufficient bulwark of official virtue. Tennessee still dis- 
qualifies the clergy, retaining the antique and scarcely ingen- 
uous preamble of reasons: “ Whereas ministers of the Gospel are 
by their profession dedicated to God and the care of souls, and 
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ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their functions, 
therefore no minister,” etc. The more general recognition of Provi- 
dence and the abandonment of reliance on revolting dogma to in- 
sure morality are parallel tendencies, contrasting strangely with the 
narrow skepticism of Paine and the narrow theology of Edwards. 
New Hampshire has just refused to strike the word “ Protestant ” 
from the qualifications of public-school teachers, the only sectarian 
provision still retained, and in practice virtually abandoned. It is 
the policy of the new constitutions in general to forbid grants of 
public money to sectarian educational institutions. 

The growing regard for the rights of women is evinced by the 
general adoption of a provision securing to the wife the control of 
property acquired before marriage, or in her own right after mar- 
riage. The terms of this provision vary somewhat, but in general 
secure to the wife such estate as her sobe and separate property, not 
liable for her husband’s debts, and which she may devise or be- 
queath. This isthe language of Alabama. Texas enjoins that “laws 
shall be passed more clearly defining the rights of the wife in rela- 
tion as well to her separate property as that heid in common with 
her husband.” The California provision is similar. Kansas adds 
that the laws shall “ provide for their equal rights in the posses- 
sion of their children.” Kansas also requires that “the legislature, 
in providing for the formation and regulation of schools, shall make 
no distinction between the rights of males and females.” Pennsy]l- 
vania makes women twenty-one years of age “ eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school laws of the State.” 
Minnesota authorizes the legislature to confer the suffrage on 
women for school purposes, and to make them eligible to school 
offices. Colorado secures to women the right to vote at school dis- 
trict elections and eligibility to school district offices, and requires 
the legislature to extend the entire suffrage to women at its first ses- 
sion, contingently upon ratification of the enactment at the polls. 
The same procedure may at any subsequent time admit women to 
the polls. In 1830 women had not made their appearance in any 
State institution. New Jersey at that time still conferred the suf- 
frage on “all inhabitants of full age who are worth £50,” etc., but the 
legislature had excluded women from the scope of this provision 
in 1807, after having in previous years expressly interpreted it in 
their favor. . 

The educational qualification of suffrage makes little progress. 
Colorado legitimizes such a qualification after 1890, and Florida pro- 
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vides that the legislature “shall enact laws requiring educational 
qualifications for electors” after 1880, such laws not to apply to 
electors previously qualified. Dueling generally disfranchises and 
disqualifies for office. Nearly all the States make the truth a suffi- 
cient defense for libel, and Colorado gives to the jury in such cases the 
determination of the law and the fact. The same State introduces 
a new and valuable private right, namely, “ that no person shall be 
imprisoned for the purpose of securing his testimony longer than 
may be necessary in order to take his deposition.” This section 
further provides for adequate examination and cross in such cases. 

We come now to the civil and political changes in the Southern 
States consequent upon the war. The bill of rights of Alabama is 
one of the most explicit on this point : 


“ SEC. 33. That no form of slavery shall exist in this State; and there shall be 
no involuntary servitude, otherwise than for the punishment of crime, of which the 
party shall have been duly convicted. 

“SEC. 34. The right of suffrage shall be protected by laws regulating elections, 
and prohibiting, under adequate penalties, all undue influences from power, bribery, 
tumult, or other improper conduct. 

“SEC. 35. The people of this State accept as final the established fact that 
from the Federal Union there can be no secession of any State. 

“ SEC. 38. No educational or property qualification for suffrage or office, nor any 
restraint upon the same on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
shall be made by law.” 


Among those whoare disqualified from voting or holding office in 
the same State are “those who shall have been convicted of trea- 
son, embezzlement of public funds, malfeasance in office, larceny, 
bribery, or other crime punishable by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary.”” This provision has alarmed some of the friends of the 
negro as being intended to disfranchise a class who are notoriously 
liable to “ steal chickens.” On the other hand, it may be alleged 
that the association of political disabilities with crimes against 
property may be expedient to inculcate a respect for property 
rights, which is to a large degree lacking. The criminal grounds for 
disfranchisement in Connecticut are similar—“ bribery, forgery, per- 
jury, dueling, fraudulent bankruptcy, theft, or other offense for which 
an infamous punishment is inflicted.” Arkansas provides that no 
citizen shall be deprived of any right, privilege, or immunity, or 
exempted from any burden or duty, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. The suffrage shall not be made 
to “depend upon any previous registration of the elector’s name,” 
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or forfeited except for a felony atcommon law. Mississippi declares 
that “the right to withdraw from the Federal Union on account of 
any real or supposed grievances shall never be assumed by this 
State; nor shall any law be passed in derogation of the paramount 
allegiance of the citizens of this State to the government of the 
United States ;” also that persons in order to vote be “not dis- 
qualified by reason of any crime.” The constitution of Texas de- 
clares that “ Texas is a free and independent State, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States, and the maintenance of our 
free institutions and the perpetuity of the Union depend upon the 
preservation of the right of local self-government unimpaired to all 
the States.” It disfranchises for felony, subject to such exceptions 
as the legislature may make. North Carolina is very explicit in 
denying secession and assuring paramount allegiance to the United 
States as “the American nation.” It disfranchises for felony or 
infamous crime. The declarations of South Carolina are in sub- 
stantially the same terms. North Carolina also prohibits marriage 
“between awhite and a negro, or between a white person anda 
person of negro descent to the third generation inclusive.” Vir- 
ginia declares that “this State shall ever remain a member of the 
United States of America, and that the people thereof are part of 
the American nation, and that all attempts, from whatever source 
or upon whatever pretext, to dissolve said Union or to sever said 
nation, .. . . ought to be resisted with the whole power of the 
State.” It disfranchises “ persons convicted of bribery at any elec- 
tion, embezzlement of public funds, treason, felony, or petit lar- 
ceny.” Florida accepts the Union in terms similar to those of North 
Carolina, and disfranchises for “bribery, perjury, larceny, or infa- 
mous crime, for betting on elections, and for dueling.” 

Tennessee prohibits slavery in the language of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and in an additional article 
forbids legislation “recognizing the right of property in man.” The 
only ground of disfranchisement is conviction by a jury, and court 
of competent jurisdiction, “of some infamous crime.” Louisiana 
likewise adopts the language of the Thirteenth Amendment, and 
declares that “the citizens of the State owe allegiance to the United 
States, and this allegiance is paramount to that which they owe to 
the State ;” it disfranchises and disqualifies for jury duty any person 
who has been convicted of treason, perjury, forgery, bribery, or “ other 
crime punishable in the penitentiary,” or “who shall have been 
under interdiction.” Louisiana enters into the question of civil 
rights by securing to “all persons equal rights and privileges upon 
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any conveyance of a public character, and all places of business or 
of public resort, or for which a license is required by either State, par- 
ish, or municipal authority, shall be deemed places of a public char- 
acter, and shall be opened to the accommodation and patronage of 
all persons, without distinction or discrimination on account of race 
or color.” The constitution of this State also prohibits legislation 
“fixing the price of manual labor,” and provides that “the State 
shall not assume the rebel debt, or claim allowance for slaves libe- 
rated.” Theconstitution of Georgia, which was the last one framed, 
and has been called “ Bob Toombs’ constitution,” adopts the language 
of the Thirteenth Amendment, and declares that all citizens of the 
United States shall be citizens of the State, and be protected “in 
the full enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and immunities due to 
such citizenship.” Larceny and crimes “ involving moral turpitude” 
are among the causes of disqualification. “The social status of 
the citizen shall never be the subject of legislation.” 

Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, 
and West Virginia require separate schools for children of African 
descent, or for white and colored persons, as the expression in some 
cases is toned; these provisions are associated with others, prohibit- 
ing discrimination in the quality of the instruction, and securing 
uniform privileges. Arkansas, Virginia, Mississippi, and Florida 
secure equal uniformity and completeness in their school systems, 
but are silent on the separation of races, leaving the State free to 
follow either policy. Louisiana, on the contrary, provides that 
“there shall be no separate schools or institutions of learning 
established exclusively for any race by the State of Louisiana,” and 
no municipal corporation shall make rules to the contrary. South 
Carolina requires that “all the public schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities supported by public funds shall be free and open to all the 
children and youth of the State without regard to race or color.” 

Jury trial is so guarded by the Federal Constitution, both in 
criminal and civil cases, as to be difficult of modification, except to 
suggest that both parties to civil suits waive a jury trial. Nevada 
permits three fourths of the jury in civil suits to make a verdict, 
unless the legislature shall require a majority by law. Colorado re- 
duces the grand jury to twelve men, of whom nine may indict, and 
provides that the legislature may change or abolish the grand jury 
system entirely. The legislature has already availed itself of this 
liberty by substituting for the grand jury a court of impeachment 
in each county, consisting of the county judge and two justices of 
the peace. Illinois, also, permits the abolition of the grand jury. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


The most striking change in the reservation of power to the people 
in pure administration is the assumption of the choice of judges 
by the people in place of their appointment by the executive, or 
their designation by the legislative body. In 1830, half the twenty- 
four States intrusted the appointment of judges to the governor; 
the other half provided for elections by the legislatures in joint as- 
sembly, or qualified the executive nomination by legislative sanction. 
Of the thirty-eight States now existing, twenty-four now elect 
judges by popular vote, nine give their appointment to the gov- 
ernor, and five continue to elect in joint assembly. In 1830 no State 
elected judges by popular vote; to-day the number of States so 
electing is equal to the whole number of States in the Union at that 
time. On the other hand, the short terms of office which charac- 
terize those States with a legislative choice have been succeeded 
under popular elections by long terms. Under popular elections 
the term of the judges of the highest court in California and Mis- 
souri is ten years; in West Virginia, twelve years; in New York, 
fourteen years, and in Pennsylvania, twenty-one years, incumbents 
not being re-eligible in the last case. In fact, the average term of 
popularly-elected judges is not much less than ten years, with such 
classification as to secure the State against the change of its whole 
bench at once. 

The States intrusting judicial appointments to the governor se- 
cure to the incumbent possession during good behavior, sometimes 
with a limit of superannuation. In those where the legislatures 
elect, terms vary greatly, from two years in Vermont to twelve in 
Virginia. The Vermont practice has been to elect judges every 
session—even .annually when the sessions were annual. This im- 
mediateness of accountability of course obviated the necessity 
for power of removal or impeachment, and has not worked so pre- 
judicially to the independence of the bench of that State as it 
might under other popular conditions. The remarkable growth of 
popular power above indicated has been viewed with alarm in some 
quarters, on the assumption that improper motives would control 
the election of judges and compromise their independence. The 
evil is less in practice than in theory. Judicial nominations are 
generally made with care, and personal qualifications for the office 
lose nothing by being discussed temperately in an open canvass, 
rather than pressed upon an executive in the secrecy of his cabinet. 
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There have been scandals of elected judges as well as of appointed 
judges, but we recall no instance of the former in which there is 
any reason to suppose that the executive would have been more 
alert than the people to detect personal incapacity or to defeat an 
improper choice. The provisions for the impeachment of judges 
have not been materially changed, but many States now permit the 
governor to remove judges for reasonable cause on the address of 
two thirds or three fourths of both houses of the legislature. It is 
a sad fact that New Hampshire, one of the States which retains the 
gubernatorial appointment of judges, has just refused to sanction 
an amendment prohibiting the removal of judicial and other com- 
missioned officers (upon the address of the legislature), “for poli- 
tical reasons.” 

There is very little change, otherwise than in respect to the ju- 
diciary, in the framework of American States. The executive coun- 
cil has long fallen into general disuse. Alabama and Arkansas 
escape the burden of a lieutenant-governor by devolving the suc- 
cession on the president of the Senate, chosen by and from among 
the members thereof. Some new restrictions on the pardoning power 
have been devised; Pennsylvania makes it necessary to obtain the 
recommendation of the lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
attorney-general, and secretary of internal affairs, sitting as a 
board of pardons. Nevada requires a majority of the governor, 
supreme court, and attorney-general. The constitution of Penn- 
sylvania is unique in providing a tribunal for contested gubernatorial 
elections, over which the chief justice presides. Pennsylvania also 
provides that when two judges of the supreme court are to be chosen 
for the same term, each voter shall vote for but one ; when there are 
three to be chosen, for no more than two. This is the only conces- 
sion to minority representation, except that of Illinois, whose 
House of Representatives is elected as follows: 


Secs. 7 and 8. The House of Representatives shall consist of three times the num- 
ber of the members of the Senate, and the term of office shall be two years. Three 
representatives shall be elected in each senatorial district at the general election in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and every two 
years thereafter. In all elections of representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter 
may cast as many votes for one candidate as there are representatives to be 
elected, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, 
as he shall see fit ; and the candidates highest in votes shall be declared elected. 


The disposition to improve the public service by lengthening 
and strengthening the tenure of office which we have seen exhibited 
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in the judicial department, has led also to an increase in the terms 
of governors and all State officers, and in the substitution to some 
extent of biennial for annual sessions of the legislatures. Several 
of the States elect governors for four years, and the senate for a 
similar term, one half retiring biennially. The principle of classifi- 
cation of legislators and of judges has been generally resorted to, 
to secure continuity of public policy and immunity from sudden 
and sweeping changes. 

It is in the limitation of legislative powers, however, rather than 
in changes in the administrative framework, that the most beneficial 
reforms have been introduced into American State polity. The 
American legislature began with a charter as broad as that of the 
British Parliament. It subsequently surrendered certain well-de- 
fined powers to the federal government ; but as to the rest it was still 
the uninstructed representative, the plenipotentiary law-making, 
taxing, spending, and borrowing organ of asovereign State. It had 
full powers ; every thing which could be done in a legislative capa- 
city by the people of the State, except alter the fundamental law, 
it could do. It recognized no limits to the purposes for which pub- 
lic taxation, either of the State or of its subdivisions, should be 
applied, and loaned State and municipal credit indiscriminately. 
It assumed authority needlessly, and exercised it by an expensive 
and piecemeal method. It laid out a school-district highway in 
one county, undertook a public work of trans-continental impor- 
tance and involving an outlay of twenty millions in another, changed 
a man’s name in a third, authorized a fourth to lend its credit to 
some scheme of internal development, a fifth to aid the same by 
a lottery, set up a wild-cat bank-note circulation in the sixth, 
chartered half a dozen religious corporations in the seventh, author- 
ized a military company in the eighth, a firemen’s in the ninth, pre- 
served fish in the tenth, legitimized the proceedings of a careless 
town-meeting in the eleventh, laid a special tax for a free bridge in 
the twelfth, chartered a parallel railroad after a prodigious wrangle 
in the thirteenth, and divided a town (with spoil) in the fourteenth. 
With our civilization daily growing more complex, our legislatures 
were distracted by the investigation of hundreds of petty projects, 
which were brought to the general court, each of which was pushed 
by. friends in and out of the legislative body, whose efforts in its 
behalf, in intensity and unscrupulousness, were proportioned to its im- 
portance. Sometimes the special exercise of State sovereignty did 
not confine itself within the territorial limits of authority, as when 
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the State of Vermont, a few years ago, chartered a railroad in 
Tehuantepec. It was the disposal of an Erie railroad which carried 
a trunk to Albany containing $1,000,000, in one-thousand-dollar 
bills, which Senator Boss Tweed, according to his own account, 
was invited to “put his arm into.” The source of these evils in 
the opportunities of special and unguarded legislation has led the 
people to deprive the legislature of those prerogatives which have 
been most abused. The most important limitation perhaps is that 
affecting the public credit, which we will first consider. 


PUBLIC CREDIT. 


Observe the recent limitations on the power of legislatures 
to contract public debt. New York by the amendment of 1874 
prohibits the loan of the credit of the State absolutely. The 
power to contract debt is limited: (1) to meeting casual de- 
ficits in the revenue, not to exceed at one time $1,000,000; (2) to 
meeting the contingencies of war; (3) “ to some single work or ob- 
ject” authorized by law and distinctly specified, in which case the 
proper tax shall be levied to pay the debt within eighteen years, pro- 
vided that such law, on its final passage, be voted upon by yeas and 
nays, and at the ensuing general election be ratified by the popular 
vote, when no other proposition of law or of the constitution is 
pending for popular action. Subdivisions of the State are forbid- 
den to appropriate money, incur indebtedness, or lend their credit 
in favor of any individual, association, or corporation, except to pro- 
vide for the poor according to the general law. Pennsylvania in 
like manner limits the State debt for casual purposes to $1,000,000, 
and does not admit other purposes for which debt can be con- 
tracted at all, except those of war and to pay existing debt. The 
State or municipal credit can not be loaned for any purpose ; the debt 
of municipal subdivisions shall never exceed seven per cent of the 
valuation; new debt to the amount of two percent shall not be 
incurred without a popular vote. The State shall not assume muni- 
cipal debts, but their payment shall be provided for by municipal 
taxation. Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Texas all strictly limit the borrowing power of the State, 
without allowing even a recourse to the popular sanction for an 
increase ; the same States prohibit the loan of municipal credit. 
In Mississippi and Nebraska the power of the State to contract 
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debt is limited, that of the municipalities is based upon popular 
vote; in Virginia, Tennessee, and Maine the State is restricted, 
but their constitutions are silent as to the municipalities; in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut the State power is unlimited, but that 
of municipalities is restricted. Louisiana limits her State debt to 
$25,000,000 prior to 1890. Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina all follow the New York plan of limiting the State 
debt to certain purposes, and requiring a popular vote for an en- 
largement for other purposes, with strict prohibitions upon munici- 
palities. Kansas and Iowa have similar provisions, without the 
limitations on municipalities. California, with a similar provision 
as to the State’s debt, makes it the duty of the legislature to limit 
municipal indebtedness. Rhode Island as early as 1842 limited 
the power of the legislature to incur debt on behalf of the State. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 


This evil, which consists in the passage of separate acts to reach 
individual grievances, or to confer individual benefits, instead of 
uniform and general legislation, is the object of severe reprehension 
in all recent efforts to improve State government. The State of 
Pennsylvania, for its magnitude and the wealth and complexity of 
the interests involved, has suffered from this source probably as 
much as any State in the lowering of the tone of legislative intelli- 
gence and morals. The following are its provisions of remedy for 
this evil : 


“SECTION 7. The General Assembly shall not pass any local or special law, 
authorizing the creation, extension, or impairing of liens; regulating the affairs of 
counties, cities, townships, wards, boroughs, or school districts; changing the names 
of persons or places ; changing the venue in civil or criminal cases; authorizing the 
laying out, opening, altering, or maintaining of roads, highways, streets, or alleys ; 
relating to ferries or bridges, or incorporating ferry or bridge companies, except for 
the erection of bridges crossing streams which form boundaries between this and 
any other State ; vacating roads, town plats, streets, or alleys; relating to cemete- 
ries, graveyards, or public grounds not of the State ; authorizing the adoption or le- 
gitimation of children ; locating or changing county-seats, erecting new counties, or 
changing county lines; incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or changing their 
charters; for the opening and conducting of elections, or fixing or changing the 
places of voting ; granting divorces ; erecting new townships or boroughs, changing 
township lines, borough limits, or school districts; creating offices, or prescribing 
the powers and duties of officers in counties, cities, boroughs, townships, election 
or school districts ; changing the law of descent or succession ; regulating the prac- 
‘ tice or jurisdiction of, or changing the rules of evidence in, any judicial proceeding 
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or inquiry before courts, aldermen, justices of the peace, sheriffs, commissioners, 
arbitrators, auditors, masters in chancery, or other tribunals, or providing or chang- 
ing methods for the collection of debts, or the enforcing of judgments, or prescrib- 
ing the effect of judicial sales of real estate ; regulating the fees, or extending the 
powers and duties of aldermen, justices of the peace, magistrates, or constables; 
regulating the management of public schools, the building or repairing of school- 
houses, and the raising of money for such purposes; fixing the rate of interest; 
affecting the estates of minors, or persons under disability ; remitting fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures, or refunding moneys legally paid into the treasury ; exempting prop- 
erty from taxation; regulating labor, trade, mining, or manufacturing ; creating cor- 
porations, or amending, renewing, or extending the charters thereof; granting to 
any corporation, association, or individual any special or exclusive privilege or immu- 
nity, or to any corporation, association, or individual the right to lay down a rail- 
road track; nor shall the General Assembly indirectly enact such special or local, 
by the partial repeal of a general law ; but laws repealing local or special acts may 
be passed ; nor shall any law be passed granting powers or privileges in any case 
where the granting of such powers and privileges shall have been provided for by 
general law, nor where the courts have jurisdiction to grant the same or give the 


relief asked for.” 


There are also restrictions on the process of legislation intended 
to secure more care and intelligence in the results. Repeal, amend- 
ment, or re-enactment of laws, by mere reference to the chapter and 
section, and without the reproduction of the precise language, is 
sometimes prohibited. Pennsylvania requires a yea and -nay vote 
upon the final passage of every bill. Special or extra compensa- 
tions to official favorites above their lawful salaries is forbidden, 
the appropriations are confined to bills involving no legislation, and 
the governor in many States has the power to veto single items in 
the budget without invalidating the rest. Legislative bribery and 
corruption are more severely dealt with. “Lobbying is declared 
to be a crime” in Georgia, and the legislature is required to “ en- 
force this provision by suitable penalties”—not a very practicable 
defense perhaps, but indicating the popular reprehension of undue 
pressure on legislative virtue. The compensation of the members 
of the legislature, often a source of petty dispute and scandal, is 
fixed by many of the new constitutions. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


We come now to a class of restrictions on legislative power of 
which the early constitutions show not a vestige, and which are 
purely the result of experience in the difficulties and dangers of 
general license. These provisions concern the relations of banks, 
railroads, manufactures, mines, and a variety of interests which 
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remain under State control. The earliest and most disastrous ex- 
periences of the States in domestic administration were with paper 
money, and their constitutional revisions show that the lessons 
then learned have not been unheeded. The Federal Constitution 
prohibits the States from making “any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts;” but it was never difficult to 
procure a voluntary circulation, at some rate, of such paper as the 
State banks were permitted to issue. The national bank system, 
established during the war, superseded in practice the State banks 
of issue, but did not in terms suppress them. It simply taxed 
their bills out of existence. Most of the State banks of discount 
became national banks of issue ; but in New York a large and strong 
body of State banks of discount have remained, and throughout the 
West and South State discount institutions, with a large capital 
in the aggregate, have survived the general superposition of the 
national bank system. The States therefore maintain in many cases 
their respective bank policies, either for such institutions as now 
exist, or to await the surrender again to them of the dominant 
‘ banking privilege which the national government may make at any 
time. 

California and Mississippi absolutely prohibit the establishment 
of banks of circulation within their limits, this prohibition of course 
not affecting national banks, which in the case of Mississippi are 
excepted in express terms. Nevada prohibits the circulation of 
paper money, except federal currency and the notes of national 
banks. Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, and others prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a “ State bank”—that is, of a bank in which the State 
should hold stock. Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, and 
Kansas all require that any act establishing banks shall be submitted 
to the popular vote ; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and New York require that all bills issued by such a 
bank be officially registered and secured by deposits of United 
States bonds or State bonds with the State treasurer. Alabama 
less effectively requires that-the bills shall be always redeemable in 
gold and silver, and prefers the billholder to the other creditors. 
Other States make stockholders liable to double the amount of 
their stock, and Missouri requires that the taking of deposits, after 
the insolvency of a bank is known to its officers, shall be made a 
crime by the legislature and punished as such. Thus more than 
half the States outside of New England, where banking has been 
conducted on a more conservative and reliable basis than elsewhere, 
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have adopted provisions which go far to insure a more stable State - 
currency, if it should ever be desirable to return to that method of 
issue. 

Subsequent to these bank provisions in point of time, but of supe- 
rior importance immediately, is a large class of provisions regard- 
ing railroad corporations, which we may characterize as “granger.” 
We do not apply the epithet, however, in any opprobrious sense, or 
as implying that the principles established by these provisions are 
of recent origin. On the contrary, they are the principles which 
have always characterized the common law, as expounded by the 
highest English and American courts, and which have guided the 
policy of the older States, without express constitutional warrant. 
These principles, moreover, so far from endangering the rights of 
railroad capital, constitute the only safeguard of this great interest, 
requiring, as they do, not only the submission of all common car- 
riers to regulation by State authority, but also the publicity of 
railroad accounts and transactions, the periodical inspection of the 
service and permanent way, the issue of stocks and bonds only 
upon certain authority and in accordance with certain proper pre- 
cautions, limiting the power and opportunities of consolidation, 
insisting on strict comity and fairness in the operation of connect- 
ing lines, and in general opening railroad management to the public 
eye, and making it responsible to the public authority. 

All this is certainly within the purview of the sovereign State. 
It is exercised in Massachusetts, although the constitution of the 
State is silent on the subject. But provisions recognizing these 
principles have been in process of adoption through the Western 
States for some years, both before and after the popular movement 
called “ Grangerism.” Although the first exercise of these powers 
was somewhat harsh, and unfortunately coincided with a business 
depression that sufficiently humbled the railroads, there jis no occa- 
sion for the distrust of this policy which seems to have filled the 
foreign bondholder. He complains of the mysticism of American 
railroad reports, and the autocracy of American railroad managers, 
but is alarmed by the first effort on the part of the State to estab- 
lish responsible and public supervision. That supervision is, how- 
ever, being steadily established, based as it is, in the older States, 
on considerations of obvious policy, and in the newer States upon 
such an exhibition of the popular will as has completely changed 
the relative attitude of American legislatures and railroads, with a 
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great improvement in the moral tone and independence of the leg- 
islator. 

The railroad provisions which have been introduced ‘into recent 
constitutions may be summarized as follows: 

Railroad and canal corporations are common carriers, and their ways public 
highways ; they shall be chartered under general and uniform (in each State) laws ; 
each shall have the right to connect with any other, and transfer and receive freight 
without delay or discrimination, but no corporation shall consolidate, directly or in- 
directly, with a parallel or competing line. Rates may be regulated, and never shall 
be higher from a given point to another, than from the first point to one more dis- 
tant, except the latter be on excursion or commutation. Discrimination in rates be- 
tween individuals or corporations asking to be served is prohibited, and railroad 
officers are not permitted to become privately interested in transportation or furnish- 
ing supplies. Common carrying corporations are forbidden to engage in mining or 
other businesses. Every corporation is required to have an office in the State, for 
the transfer of stock, and annual reports are required to be made to some State 


authority. 

The above embrace the principal provisions. Pennsylvania does 
not require State reports, but allows minority representation in the 
election of directors, and prohibits the giving of free passes to per- 
sons other than officers and employés, a provision less effective in 
the correction of this abuse than the enforced retrenchment neces- 
sitated by the hard times. Alabama and Arkansas prohibit the giv- 
ing of free passes to members of the State legislature and State 
ufficers. Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Texas, and West Virginia are the States most distinguished 
by the fullness of their railroad provisions. These later require- 
ments of the States do not affect corporations chartered previous 
to their adoption, unless their charters reserve to the State the 
right to “amend, alter, or repeal,” as most charters do. It is gen- 
erally provided that no existing corporation shall be granted any 
privilege in the future, unless it accepts the new provisions. 

The important State of New York has not attempted railroad 
supervision, although it exacted from the New York Central, as a 
condition of consolidation, the uniform passenger rate of two cents 
a mile. Other States vary greatly in the practical effect of State 
supervision. Massachusetts, with no constitutional provision, and 
scant legislative grant, has, through a semi-judicial commission, pro- 


vided an effective organ of public opinion as bearing on railroad 
management, and for the redress of popular grievances. 

Reform in taxation cuts no figure as yet in the American con- 
stitution, where, indeed, it is not essential that all current reform 
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should find expression. Apart from a general provision that taxa- 
tion shall be uniform and include all property, except the usual 
exemptions for religious, charitable, and public uses, this subject 
occupies small space. Some States limit the per cent of taxability 
for State and municipal purposes, but that is a restraint on legisla- 
tive extravagance rather than a step toward the perfection of meth- 
ods. It would be wrong, however, to conclude that no progress in 
the science of taxation in the State is being made. California, with 
a felicitousand probably fortuitous abstinence from epithet, provides 
simply that “all property in the State shall be taxed ;” the omis- 
sion of the words “ real and personal ”’ has given the courts of the 
State opportunity to greatly simplify taxation by adjudicating debts 
to be not property. The taxation of the State thus falls substan- 
tially on real property, and but once a year on the same. The tax- 
ation of corporations has been established in Pennsylvania and in 
Massachusetts on very satisfactory bases, and provides substantially 
the entire State revenues of those States. In other States corpora- 
tions nearly escape taxation, while in others still they are doubly 
taxed. The income tax has secured as yet no serious trial as a 
means of raising State revenue, while the taxation of all forms of 
credit and of the mortgage is nearly universal outside of California. 
Maryland exempts mortgages from taxation. The perfection of the 
uniformity and equality of taxation, and the nice adjustment of its 
incidence, is the next most pressing duty of the American States, 
but it is a reform to be wrought out by the interpretations of courts 
and the tentative efforts of legislation rather than by experimental 
constitutional changes. Indeed, it is to be hoped that changes in 
public opinion and gradual growth in the unwritten but authorita- 
tive lessons of experience will be henceforth recognized as a suffi- 
cient guide to a safe State policy, in preference to incessant changes 
of and lumbering additions to the formal expression of the State’s 
organism. 
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MR. STANLEY AS AN EXPLORER: 


HATEVER may be the value of Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s late 
discoveries in Central Africa, the indomitable courage and 

energy with which he has, under the most untoward circumstances, 
pursued his explorations in that far-off region must command general 
admiration and respect. If his book entitled “Through the Dark 
Continent,” lately published in London, shows that he has not yet 
succeeded in revealing the grand secret of the Nile sources, it goes 
to prove that he has at least contributed largely towards narrowing 
the problem down to comparatively circumscribed limits, and added 
many striking facts to the common stock of geographical knowl- 
edge. By the aid of the camera he has enriched his book with a 
number of interesting pictures, which are particularly valuable be- 
cause of their being faithful illustrations of the beautiful scenery of 
Central Africa, and of the manners prevailing among her savage 
tribes. The itineraries of his arduous travels, and his copious maps 
of the great African lakes and rivers, will be especially acceptable 
to those who are interested in diffusing the light of modern civili- 
zation over the broad extent of the “ Dark Continent.” It is but 
simple justice to say that Mr. Stanley’s book claims a higher liter- 
ary grade, notwithstanding some evident imperfections, than any of 
his former efforts. Some of the enchanting scenes and thrilling 
incidents of his adventures are sketched very graphically; and 
his knowledge of botany and natural history. appears to be quite 


extensive. 


When Mr. Stanley, soon after his expedition in search of Liv- 
ingstone, was asked by a distinguished London journalist what 
work had been left undone by him on that continent, the explorer 
said: “The outlet of Lake Tanganika is undiscovered ; we know 
nothing, scarcely, of Lake Victoria, and therefore the sources of the 


1 “Through the Dark Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile, around the Great 
Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic 
Ocean.” By Henry M. STANLEY. Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. London: 
Sampson Low & Co.} New York: Harper Bros. 1878. 
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Nile are still unknown. Moreover, the western half of the African 
continent is still a blank.” Stanley said, also, that if he survived 
the time required to perform the work, it should all be done. 
Upon this assurance a telegram was sent to New York, asking the 
proprietor of the Herald if he would join the London. Daily Tele- 
graph in sending Mr. Stanley again to Africa. The laconic “Yes; 
Bennett,” was speedily flashed across the cable in reply, and the 
fitting out of the expedition at once determined upon. The ad- 
venturous explorer was again in the full glory of his preparations 
for the scene of future enterprise ; and on the 16th of August, 1874, 
he left England for Zanzibar, where the expedition was finally 
organized. 

In the book before us an introductory chapter is given, cover- 
ing almost every thing worthy of notice which historians and travel- 
ers have said of the Nile country, from the time of Herodotus 
down to that of Stanley himself. In fact, nearly every thing on the 
subject that may be met with in any respectable cyclopzdia is 
given; and if he has omitted the pretty story about the Nile re- 
lated by the Registrar of Minerva’s treasury in Egypt to the father 
of history, he may be pardoned on the score of desiring to econo- 
mize space. As far as we are ourselves concerned, we assume that 
the general reader is familiar with the principal discoveries in 
Africa, from the time of the celebrated Bruce to that of the no less 
notable Livingstone, and shall therefore forego the instructive pleas- 
ure of dealing with Mr. Stanley’s well-compiled chapter on the 
learning connected with searches after the sources of the great 
Egyptian river. ; 

On the 17th of February, 1874, the “ Anglo-American Expedi- 
tion” left Bagamoyo, where the principal civil and military author- 
ity, Sheikh Mansur bin Suliman, had found the greatest difficulty 
in preserving the peace between the expeditionists and the people 
of the place; the latter complaining of the wrongs which they 
claimed to have suffered at the hands of the former. So great was 
the uproar that over twenty of Stanley’s Wangwana, or freed 
blacks, had to be secured in several rooms, and a dozen of their 
comrades placed to stand guard overthem. This was, to say the 
least, a disorderly manner of setting out on a great undertaking ; 
and the inference that may be drawn is, that if, when only a short 
distance from the island of Zanzibar, on the coast of the continent, 
the explorers behaved themselves in such a way, what might be 
expected of them when, with the power of guns that “shoot all 
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day” to back them, they would find themselves face to face with 
the unarmed savages of the interior? In setting out, the order of 
march was judiciously arranged. The advanced guard, a few hun- 
dred yards ahead of the main body, was composed of four chiefs ; 
then came twelve guides, “clad in red robes of Jobo, bearing coils 
of wire.” Behind these marched 270 persons, in file, carrying 
cloth, beads, wire, and such like effects, amounting to about 18,000 
pounds weight, exclusive of the sections of the Lady Alice boat. 
Thirty-six women and ten boys, followed by the riding asses, the 
Europeans and gun-bearers, had their places in rear of the column; 
and the rear-guard was closed by sixteen chiefs, whose duty it was 
to pick up stragglers. The entire force numbered 355 persons, in- 
cluding four Europeans—Mr. Stanley, the two brothers Pocock, 
and Mr. Frederick Barker ; the line of march covering nearly half a 
mile. Each of the porters was supposed to carry a load of from 
forty to sixty pounds, according to the nature of the goods. 

It does not appear that—with the exception of a few isolated 
instances—any careful preparations had been made for provisioning 
the expedition ; it seemed to be understood that the people com- 
posing it were to live on the country by exchanging effects for 
food ; and the fact that they were able to do so proves how rich 
in resources it is, and how comparatively easy it would be for half 
a dozen hardy white men, accompanied by two or three ser- 
vants each, to traverse it from end to end. In addition to troubles 
with the native tribes, and the difficulty of procuring food for so 
large a number, the travelers had to contend with sickness in their 
camp. Several deaths occurred to throw their saddening influences 
among the ranks; the most regretable of these being that of Mr. 
Edward Pocock, who died of malignant fever at Chiwyu, four hun- 
dred miles from the sea, on the 17th of January, 1875. 

After many losses and sufferings the expedition reached the 
South (Victoria) Nyanza on the 27th of February, and established 
a durable camp in the beautiful locality called Kagehyi, on its 
south-western shore, facing Speke Gulf on the east. The local 
ruler, Prince Kaduma, received the wanderers well, and after the 
inevitable “shauri,” or preliminary talk, became their friend, fre- 
quently treating them to all the delicacies of his royal table, including 
the “froth-topped pombé,” or native beer. But the good fare offered 
by King Kaduma could not induce the impatient Mr. Stanley 
to rest idle long, and after a week’s delay he set out with a picked 
crew in the Lady Alice, to settle the mooted question as to whether 
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the South Nyanza was composed of a series of lakes, as Speke 
believed, or whether it was one vast inland sea, which furnished the 
principal feeder of the White Nile. With eleven of a picked crew, 
and his tight little boat abundantly provided for a long voyage, the 
chief of the Anglo-American Expedition set sail on the 8th of 
March to circumnavigate the South Nyanza. Frank Pocock and 
Fred Barker were left in charge of the camp at Kagehyi. Coasting 
eastwardly, the gallant little craft, after a most exciting voyage of 
fifty-seven days, and going over a water-line of upwards of 1000 
miles, returned to camp, to find there sickness and death. The 
courageous Fred Barker was this time among the victims of the 
dreaded African fever. During this eventful excursion the first 
grand object of the expedition had been accomplished, and the 
South Nyanza was proved to consist of an immense sheet of water, 
covering, according to Mr. Stanley’s calculations, an area of more 
than 21,500 miles. 

It was while circumnavigating the South Nyanza that the expe- 
ditionists had some of their most serious encounters with the 
natives; and as the course which Mr. Stanley saw fit to adopt in 
these and other similar contingencies has been sharply criticised, 
we consider it right to review the facts relative to the whole 
matter, as stated in his book. At Mombiti the crew of the 
Lady Alice approached the shore, when the natives called out 
something and immediately attacked them with large rocks. The 
boat sheered off, when a crowd emerged from their hiding-place and 
slung stones, striking the boat and wounding the steersman. This 
appears to have been Mr. Stanley’s justification for firing his 
revolver rapidly at them until one of the natives fell. The next day 
(March 28th), at the same place, the Wavuma acted in a menacing 
manner towards the explorers; laid their hands upon the boat's 
oars, and stole a large bunch of Matunda beads. They flung their 
spears, which were avoided by the crew lying down in the boat. 
Mr. Stanley says: “I seized my repeating rifle and fired right and 
left. The fellow with the beads was doubled up, and the boldest of 
those nearest us was disabled.” In strong contrast with this seem- 
ingly unnecessary taking away of human life was the salutation 
sent by Mtesa, the Kabaka of Uganda, to Mr. Stanley through his 
envoy Magassa, who said that although Mtesa did not know from 
what land the travelers came, a swift messenger was on hand to 
carry the news to him. Upon entering the territory of Uganda, 
the orders to the sub-chiefs were: “ Bring out bullocks, sheep, and 
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goat’s milk, and the mellowest of your choicest bananas, and great 
jars of maramba, and let the white man and his boatmen eat, and 
taste the hospitalities of Uganda. Shall a white man enter the 
Kabaka’s presence with an empty belly?” Mr. Stanley’s comment 
upon the local institutions, after this most hospitable reception, was: 
“ A most wonderful land, where an entire country can be subjected to 
such an inordinate bully and vain youth as this Magassa, at the mere 
mention of the Kabaka’s name, and evidently with the Kabaka’s 
sanction.” But as the Kabaka did not hear this soliloquy upon 
the use or abuse of the imperial authority, he did not hesitate to 
receive the white man in right royal style, by convening a large 
gathering of the people, and firing 200 or 300 heavily loaded guns 
to celebrate the occasion. Magassa reverently knelt before the 
emperor-king; but Mr. Stanley, not knowirg very well who the 
Kateiro was, only bowed ; which, strange to say, was imitated by the 
savage monarch, excepting that his bow was acknowledged to be far 
more stately and profound than that of the intrepid explorer. Mr. 
Stanley confesses that he was embarrassed, perplexed, and that he 
blushed inwardly at this royal reception. Aca naval review given 
in honor of the visitors, among the royal flotilla were 40 canoes 
manned by 1200 men. Inthe Court of Uganda the emperor sur- 
prised his dear “Stamlee ” by introducing the chief of the allied 
journalistic expedition to Lieutenant-Colonel Linaut de Bellefends, 
a distinguished French officer in the service of the Khedive. The 
beauties of the primitive capital of Uganda are described in glow- 
ing terms, and the ripeness of the ground to receive the seeds of 
modern civilization dwelt upon at length. We have mentioned 
these incidents to show how placable and friendly the black man 
can be in his native Africa, and that a conciliatory policy like that 
observed by Dr. Livingstone can in nearly every instance succeed 
with the tribes of the Nile. Livingstone went almost alone through 
vast regions which until his time had not in the later centuries 
been trodden by the foot of a white man. Speke, Grant, and Cam- 
eron had little if any troubles with the native chieftains. Bruce 
wandered all alone through the countries of the Blue Nile, away up 
to Abyssinia; and the German and other explorers did pretty much 
the same thing. Baker discovered the North Nyanza without 
coming into collision with the aborigines. It was only on his way 
home, when, elated with success, and believing himself strong 
enough to give battle, that he preferred fighting to negotiating, and 
committed the error of unfairly pitting modern breech-loading rifles 
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against bows and arrows. When, shortly afterwards, he returned, 
at the head of a large military force of the Khedive’s army, to the 
splendid lake discovered by him, he found then that he had to 
fight his way there and back to Gondokoro without effecting much 
more than changing the name of that miserable Nile village to the 
high-sounding title of Ismalia. The truth was ‘that, in his second 
expedition, Baker appeared in the character of a military adventurer, 
and the tribes with whom he came in contact treated him as such. 
The right, or rather want of right, on the part of the Khedive, to 
annex the immense territories around Ismalia, is a question which 
we do not care to treat here. Mr. Stanley’s trouble with the tribes 
seems to have been analogous to that of Baker during the latter’s 
second expedition up the Nile. The commander of the united 
journalistic expedition appeared at the head of a formidable armed 
force, and the people doubtless looked upon his appearance among 
them in the light of an invading army, and dealt with him accord- 
ingly. That he punished them severely for doing what was quite 
natural to them under the circumstances, there can be no doubt, 
judging from his own account; and that he sometimes took away 
both goods and life can not be disputed. At Bumbireh, where the 
natives drew the expeditionary boat ashore, and leveled “a forest 
of spears” at the crew, bloodshed might have been avoided; but 
Mr. Stanley sprung to his feet, each hand armed with a self-cocking 
revolver. Sefani, one of his own men, pleaded with him to be 
patient. Sefani received a push from the natives, and his comrades, 
Kirango and Saramba, felt blows; but an elder of the tribe assisted 
in quieting them, and a “shauri” followed between the people and 
the native chief Shakka. The result was that the tribe would sell 
food. Six men, however, carried off the boat oars, and cloth and 
beads were delivered to the crowd upon demand. The war drum 
was beaten, and the savages assembled, armed with clubs, spears, 
bows, and shields. Things now looked black; but they could not 
have been in a very desperate plight, as Sefani was suffered to pro- 
ceed alone and converse with the natives without receiving any bod- 
ily harm. The pledge of peace was refused, and fifty bold fellows 
went straight to the boat and seized several things there. Yet 
Sefani was a second time sent up the hill, with two fine red cloths 
in his hands, by way of a peace-offering. While he was still fifty 
yards up the hill, the boat was pushed out into the water and Se- 
fani was called upon to return. The little craft was afloat; Sefani 
stood for an instant on the water's edge, the foremost of a crowd-of 
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natives being about twenty yards from him. Sefani was told to 
spring into the water; and as Mr. Stanley saw a native with a bal- 
anced spear, and another preparing to take aim with one, but 
neither of which weapons was cast, he raised his gun, and the bullet 
plowed through both men. The natives drew their bows, but it 
does not appear that they let fly any arrows, yet Mr. Stanley treated 
them to a charge of duck-shot, which went into their midst with 
terrible effect. Twice the discoverer of Livingstone dropped his 
men as they endeavored to launch their boats. He used his ele- 
phant rifle, loaded with explosive balls for the occasion. Four 
shots killed five men and sunk two of the canoes. We do not wish 
to follow this painful affair any further; the reader can draw his 
own conclusions, always remembering that when these poor people 
were killed Mr. Stanley and his crew were out of reach of their 
bows and arrows, war clubs and spears. It must also be borne in 
mind that the oars and drum taken at Bumbireh were some time 
afterwards restored by the natives. This was an act of voluntary 
restitution on their part, and it is one which strangely contrasts 
with some of Mr. Stanley’s own actions, as related by himself. For 
instance, he acknowledges that, being in need of canoes, his follow- 
ers captured twenty-three from the natives, and retained them as a 
satisfactory equivalent, in payment of a war indemnity. This was 
done at Vinya-Njara, in December, 1876. But this transaction 
dwindles into insignificance when compared with that practiced by 
Mr. Stanley and his men in carrying away from Aruwimi, February 
Ist, 1877, a temple of ivory, consisting of thirty-three tusks and one 
hundred other pieces of this valuable material. Thus, the savages 
were forced to furnish twenty-three canoes in which to carry loads 
of ivory torn from the temple of their gods, and for which they 
received no equivalent. 

When Mr. Stanley finally broke up his camp at Kagehyi, after 
his first visit to Uganda, he embarked the expedition on canoes lent 
him by Lukungeh, King of Ukerewé, and set out again for the 
country of Mtesa. After a number of additional encounters with 
the natives, and the capture of the King of Iroba, the details of 
which need not now be discussed, the expedition reached Uganda 
in August, 1875, and found the Emperor Mtesa warring with the 
neighboring Wavuma and people of Usoga. It was at this time 
that Mr. Stanley named a place “ Jack’s Mount,” because of a fatal 
accident which befell his faithful companion Jack, a bull-terrier 
of “ remarkable intelligence and affection,” which accompanied him 
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from England. The bold traveler asserts that in the war which he 
witnessed, Mtesa collected an army of 150,000 warriors, not includ- 
ing 50,000 women, and as many boys and slaves of both sexes; so 
that the Kabaka’s camp numbered altogether some 250,000 souls. 
How this number of people could be kept together for weeks with- 
out some efficient system in the commissary and quartermaster’s de- 
partments, it is impossible to conceive. Speaking of Mtesa’s slaves 
brings up the fact that the suppression of the iniquitous trade was 
one of the original objects of Mr. Stanley’s voyage; but his book 
affords no proof that he troubled his head with the matter. Of 
course, the superior military and naval ability of the commander of 
the expedition enabled him soon to decide the war in favor of 
Mtesa, who detailed General Sambuzi to accompany Mr. Stanley 
to the shores of the Muta Nzigé. The united forces of the expe- 
dition and those of the native commander numbered 2290 men, ex- 
clusive of 500 camp-followers. Sambuzi obeyed his orders to ac- 
company Mr. Stanley as far asthe lake, but the latter, not contented 
with this, wanted him to remain while the explorers could get em- 
barked. The King of Unyora was then fighting with white men, 
the Egyptians, and he warned off the expeditionists, saying how 
could the white man come behind him and expect peace while he 
was fighting in front. Sambuzi, having obeyed the will of his sov- 
ereign, and not liking, doubtless, to involve Uganda in a war with 
Unyora, refused to remain at Mr. Stanley’s request, whereupon, not- 
withstanding past friendly relations, he told Mtesa’s commander 
that “the white men would soon learn that there is no man so 
cowardly as a native of Uganda.” Sambuzi, thinking he had done 
his duty, remained inflexible, and Mr. Stanley wrote a letter against 
him to the Emperor. The upshot was that Mtesa sent word for 
“Stamlee” to return, and he would furnish 60,000 or 100,000 men, if 
necessary, to escort him through Unyora to Muta Nzigé. At the 
same time the unfortunate Sambuzi was degraded and loaded with 
chains by order of the Emperor. Mr. Stanley declined to go back 
to Uganda, although by doing so he could have had a good chance 
of exploring the Muta Nzigé, and he pursued his way in a south- 
westerly direction through an interesting and diversified country to 
the Kagera River, which was now given the name of the “ Alexan- 
dra Nile.” This stream is said by some of the natives to be “the 
mother” of the great river which unites the North and the South 
Nyanzas, while King Rumanika asserted that the source of the Ka- 
gera (Alexandra Nile) is in Lake Tanganika. If both of these as- 
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sertions should turn out to be well founded, this would establish 
the true sources of the Nile at the head-waters of the Tanganika. 
But there is a large unexplored section which Mr. Stanley left be- 
hind him, between Ngandu and the South Nyanza, through which 
the Kagera runs, no one knows how or where. After some stay in 
the beautiful lake regions of the upper Kagera, and witnessing boat- 
races at Kazinga, the expeditionists turned their steps towards Ujiji, 
on the Tanganika, where Mr. Stanley and Dr. Livingstone first met, 
arriving there in the latter end of May, 1876. 

Both Livingstone and Cameron, ag well as Mr. Stanley, had ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the Tanganika, and they agreed 
that there was no outflow in the northern part of the lake—though, 
judging from the conformation of the water-shed, this is difficult to 
believe. Cameron claimed that he had discovered an outflow in the 
Lukuga, and Mr. Stanley directed his energies to the exploration of 
that creek. He found that at a short distance from the lake, the 
open waters of the creek had been narrowed by an abundant growth 
of papyrus, from 250 to 40 yards. Pretty soon the papyrus closed up 
the creek from bank to bank, but soundings there showed a depth 
of from seven to eleven feet among the reeds. When he could get 
no further for the papyrus, he mounted on two men’s shoulders, and 
was able to see a broad belt of some 300 yards of papyrus-grown 
swamp lying east and west between gently sloping hills, with here and 
there pools of open water. The drift of the current was ingenious- 
ly but unsuccessfully tried. Finally, by traveling along the mar- 
gin, the reed-covered bottom was tapped, and, after getting to the 
center of it, water was found flowing westward. The conclusion 
arrived at was that the Lakuga was at one time an affluent of the 
lake, but that now its only office is to carry the outflow of surplus 
waters down the Lualaba, or Congo River. It is hard to conceive 
why this outflow should not be regarded as a permanent one. 

An important point not mentioned by Mr. Stanley is, that in the 
northern part of Tanganika the great Luanda and Rususi, or Rusi- 
ni, rivers have not been explored. These streams might connect 
the Tanganika with Lake Kivu, which is supposed to be connected 
with Lake Akanyaru, which, Mr. Stanley asserts, is connected with 
the South Nyanza, and therefore with the Nile. If this were so— 
and the contrary has yet to be proved—the great Lofu River, which 
rises in the Urungu Mountains, in 10° south latitude, would prove 
to be the head-waters of the Nile, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Stanley claims this distinction for the Kagera or the Shimeeyu, 
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neither of which rivers runs much south of the third degree of south 
latitude. 

On his way between Lake Tanganika and Nyangwe on the Lua- 
laba River, the starting-point for the Lower Congo, Mr. Stanley fell 
in with the redoubtable Tippu-Tib, Cameron’s former guide, and 
engaged him with a force of 700 of his people to escort the expedi- 
tion for a journey of three months into the unknown country. The 
5th of November, 1876, saw the expedition, with its intrepid leader 
at the head, start out from Nyangwe to travel down the then 
unknown course of the Lualaba. It might take them to the north, 
the west, or the east—no matter; they would follow its windings as 
long as they could. Mr. Stanley proved to be equal to every emer- 
gency ; and in spite of what may be said about the Jesuits having 
passed up or down the Congo before he did, nothing can take away 
from him the glory of having accomplished a feat which, until he 
did it, had not been performed either in our own generation or in 
a number of those next preceding ours. 

Down the Congo, for the greater part of the way, the expedi- 
tion had to fight for a passage through the countries inhabited by 
the tribes on either bank. It was quite evident that the aborigines 
mistook the explorers for some formidable invading army, and flew 
to arms at their approach. When Tippu-Tib abandoned them, Mr. 
Stanley resolved to continue with his own men the march down 
along the river, determining to solve the problem of its course, or 
perish in the attempt. His followers were much reduced in num- 
ber by famine, battle, and sickness; and sometimes evinced great 
unwillingness to continue the hazardous journey, believing they 
were going to almost certain death. It is not, therefore, strange 
that periodical desertions happened to thin the ranks of the expe- 
dition. But under the most formidable difficulties, Mr. Stanley 
presented a bold front, and by his repeated repulses of attacks on 
the part of the natives made himself and his men a terror even to 
the supposed cannibals through whose lands he passed. In his 
great fight with the 63 canoes, his forces numbered only 44 guns 
against 315 in the hands of the tribes. Hunger, hardships, and 
danger were encountered every day, and heroically overcome by 
the Wangwana and their resolute leader. Passing the different 
falls met with in the windings of the river cost an immense amount 
of labor, and frequent sacrifice of life; yet the Congo is not by any 
means a rapid flowing stream. Ina distance of over 1200 miles, 
between Nyangwe and Ntomo, the fall is but 934 feet, being a 
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little over nine inches to the mile. Mr. Stanley, whose habit of 
giving new names to the places he passed through is quite remark- 
able, called the mighty Congo by the name of Livingstone, and 
distinguished some places on it by the titles of Dover Cliffs, Stan- 
ley Pool, and similar appellations; but whether the dusky millions 
of the human race who inhabit those far-off lands will recognize the 
changes, time alone can tell. It must not be forgotten that the 
wonderful Congo, or Lualaba, hardly surpassed in magnitude by 
the Nile, Mississippi, or Amazon, presented a magnificent surface 
of water all the way down from Nyangwe—a breadth varying from 
2000 to 6000 or 7000 yards. 

A very melancholy incident occurred at Magassa Falls in the 
death of Mr. Frank Pocock, who lost his life May 3d, 1877, while 
trying to shoot the rapids in acanoe. So horrified were the Wang- 
wana at the death of this brave young man, who by his sterling 
qualities had endeared himself to them all, that they broke into 
open mutiny, and it was with the greatest difficulty that their chief 
could persuade them to continue the perilous undertaking which 
was now so nearly at anend. It isan unfortunate fact that no 
white man who went out with the discoverer of Livingstone ever 
survived to share whatever honor and glory might attach to his 
exploits. 

It was on the oth of August, 1877, after a most trying ordeal of 
999 days’ march from Bagamoyo—a march as daring, in its way, as 
that of Alexander—that the expeditionists stretched out their 
famished hands to the pioneer white colony at Boma, near where 
the Congo empties its stupendous floods into the Atlantic Ocean, 
asking for help in the name of humanity. Of the 356 souls who 
had started from the coast of Zanzibar, on the Indian Ocean, only 
113 of them, men, women, and children, survived to participate in 
the hospitalities of the generous Messrs. Hatton, Cookson, Motta 
Veiga, and their friends. The expedition had cost 173 lives, nearly 
three years in time, and, according to Mr. Stanley’s published 
statement, the moderate sum of $10,000. 

Yet the Nile sources remain undiscovered, and it is still in 
store for either Mr. Stanley or some other fortunate explorer to 
locate them. The voyage which we have now considered has been 
fruitful of results.” It has shown that the South Nyanza is a single 
inland sea; that the Lualaba and the Congo are but one river; and 
that the great Kagera, which may be connected with the Tanga- 
nika, rises in the unexplored lake Akanyaru, and may or may not 
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empty into the South Nyanza. As the Akanyaru has not been 
explored, no one can tell whether or not it is connected with the 
North Nyanza, and therefore with the Nile. Chief-Justice Daly, 
President of the American Geographical Society, suggests, very 
plausibly, that the streams trending westward from the Killiman- 
jaro Mountains, which lie far to the east from the South Nyanza, 
may be the head-waters of the river that cradled the infant Moses. 
Chief among these streams is the Duma, which Judge Daly seems 
inclined to believe identical with the Shimeeyu. Should this turn 
out to be the case, it would take a feather from Mr. Stanley’s cap, 
who claims to have discovered the Shimeeyu. Three grand fields 
for exploration yet remain open; these are the country between 
Killimanjaro and the South Nyanza; the territory dividing lakes 
Tanganika, Akanyaru, and the North Nyanza from each other, and 
the region to the west of the Lualaba and the lacustrine territories 
terminating in Lake Bangweolo, on the south. There can be no 
doubt but the mountains of Lokinga and Bisa on the west, or Kil- 
limanjaro on the east, give birth to the infant Nile; but to deter 
mine just where these waters take their rise, the regions just men- 
tioned have to be pressed by the foot of the searcher after geo 
graphical knowledge. Or it may be that the Nile rises in the grand 
eastern water-shed, at the head of which is the Killimanjaro, and 
that the Congo may spring from the west at the base of the 
Lokinga and Bisa mountains. 
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THE SPELLING OF SHAKESPEARE’S NAME. 


T is said that there are but six autographs of the name of Eng- 
land’s greatest poet which are supposed to be authentic, and 
only one of those so clearly written that the orthography can be 
plainly made out; while of the five others, one is half erased, two 
are pretty plainly written with more than nine letters, and the other 
two may be any thing that a lively imagination may choose to 
make them. So asserts Mr. Adolphus Smythe, of the Shakespeare 
Club. ~Mr. George Russell French, in his “ Shakspeareana Genea- 
logica,” has gathered a great mass of information on the subject of 
the etymology of the poet’s name, and he, with many other writers, 
adopts the form “ Shakspeare,” omitting the “e” after the “k.” 
Mr. French says: “ Differing widely from each other in their plan of 
spelling the name, Sir F. Madden and Mr. Halliwell agree that 
there are five signatures of the poet which can be relied on as gen- 
. uine, viz., those which are attached to legal documents,” and they 
are as follows: “1, The signature to the deed of purchase (counter- 
part) from Henry Walker of a house in Blackfriars, London, dated 
10th of March, 1612; 2, the signature to the mortgage deed of the 
same house, dated 11th March, 1612; 3, 4, 5,the signature to the 
three sheets of paper which compose the poet’s will.” He says 
further, the surname in the two deeds Sir F. Madden makes out to 
be ‘“Shakspere,” while other persons experienced in old hand- 
writing consider that the name can fully be made out to stand for 
“ Shakspeare.” Two of the signatures to the will are said to read 
“ Shakspere,” and the third one “Shakspeare.” It is very evident 
then that this man, who knew so many things, did not know how 
to spell his own name. This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at; 
for, strange as it may appear, the name, substantially the same, is 
found in registers, charters, leases, and other documents spelled in 
fifty-five different ways. The list can be found in Mr. French’s 
book, p. 348. The name we now spell “Poughkeepsie” has had 
twenty-five or more variations in its orthography. 
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In a single deed to Shakespeare of the tithes at Stratford, 1605, 
four forms of the name appear—“ William Shakspear,” “ William 
Shakespear,” “ William Shakespeare,” and “ William Shakesphear ;” 
and in the Stationer’s records, 1605, it is, “ Shaxberd the poet which 
made the plaies;’ but a majority of the earlier forms contains a 
vowel after the “k.” But whatever etymology, whim or fancy, 
carelessness or ignorance adopted or led to, I think there is no 
doubt the [pronunciation of it was with the full complement of 
vowels now generally used. In most of the plays printed during 
the poet’s life, his name is spelled “ Shakespeare ;” so it is in the first 
folio edition of the plays edited by two of his fellow-players; so in 
the first editions of “ Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of Lu- 
crece ;” so by Meeres, a contemporary of Shakespeare ; so by Ben 
Jonson and the other poets who contributed recommendatory verses 
to the “first folio ;’ so is it spelled on the tombs of his wife and 
children at Stratford-on-Avon; so in many other places, and by 
Milton in his famous sonnet, “ What needs my Shakespeare for 
his honor’d bones.” 

One of the safest guides to correct orthography is etymology; 
let us then examine our case by the light of this. I think there 
is but little doubt that the surname was originally bestowed on 
some famous knight or man-at-arms distinguished by his ‘skill in 
the use of the spear, or “ speare,” as it was then spelled. Harness, 
in his life of the poet, says: “The name of Shakspeare is men- 
tioned by Verstagan among those syrnames imposed upon the 
bearers of them for valor and feats of arms,” and cites “ Restitu- 
tion of Decayed Intelligence,” 4to, 1605, p. 204. To “shake a 
speare” was the common form of speech denoting the use of that 
weapon, as common then as to “handle a musket” or “brandish a 
sword” is now. In Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem” 
occur the following lines in a description of Tancred preparing for 
battle : 


“ Most great the sfeare was which the gallant bore, 
That in his warlike pride he made to shake,” 


In Lilly’s “ Alexander and Campaspe,” published in 1584, is 
this sentence: “ Will you handle the spindle with Hercules when 
you should shake the speare with Achilles?” In the “ Temptation 

*and Victory of Christ,” by Giles Fletcher, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, occur these lines: 
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‘*What should I here depaint her lilly hand, 
Her veins of violets, her ermine breast, 
Which these in Orient colors living stand ; 
Or how her gown with silken leaves is drest ; 
Or how her watchman, arméd with boughy crest, 
A wall of prim hid in his bushes bears, 
Shaking at every wind their leafy spears, 
While she supinely sleeps and to be wakéd fears.” 


The same turn of expression is found in Ben Jonson, in a sentence 
in which he gives our form of the name: 
‘* Even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manner brightly shines 
In his well turnéd and true filéd Jines ; 


In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance ;” 


while Rabelais confirms the expression in French, when, in recount- 
ing the bodily exercises in which Ponocrates instructed Gargantua, 
he says “ Branloit la pique.” Again, in Addison’s “ Campaign ” : 
“ But see the haughty household troops advance, 
The dread of Europe and the pride of France; 
The war’s whole art each private soldier knows, 
And with a gen’ral’s love of conquest glows ; 


Proudly he marches on, and void of fear 
Laughs at the shaking of the British speare.” 


And to conclude this point, in King James’s Bible we find, in the 
last chapter of Job, in the description of leviathan, “ He laughs at 
the shaking of a spear.” 

That the sound of the name was long in both syllables is ap- 
parent, and I think we have authority and reason for adopting the 
spelling “ Shakespeare” as being consonant to the pronunciation. 

Not only has the orthography of the name of this marvelous 
genius given rise to much altercation and caused thousands of 
pages to be written, but the degree of his learning—that is, of his 
book learning—has been the subject of earnest controversy and much 
painstaking investigation ; but such an impenetrable mystery or 
want of information surrounds the subject, that the results attained 
are principally the mere inferences from puzzling circumstances, or 
the deductions of logical dialectics ; consequently the same warfare 
can be continually renewed. . 

Ben Jonson, while placing Shakespeare by his works “above all 
Grecian and all Roman fame,” states explicitly that he had but 
“small Latin and less Greek,” and yet every reader of Shakespeare 
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must admit that as to Latin he always has sufficient knowledge of 
it for his purposes. Dr. Johnson says, “It is most likely that 
he had learned Latin sufficiently to make him acquainted with con- 
struction, but that he never advanced to the easy perusal of the 
Roman authors.” 

Ben Jonson’s testimony ought to be conclusive, as he was an 
intimate friend and great admirer of the poet; but as Ben was him- 
self a very learned man and erudite scholar, it may be that what he 
esteemed “small Latin” might by others less learned be considered 
a considerable acquisition. 

I think Dr. Farmer in his famous essay “On the Learning of 
Shakespeare” has clearly demonstrated that he had no accurate 
knowledge of any foreign language, and has traced to domestic 
sources in translations most of his apparent knowledge of the 
classics. I have no doubt Shakespeare was an omnivorous reader, 
devouring all works then extant in English, and withal had such a 
wonderful power of mental assimilation that much of his know- 
ledge, which from his ready application of it seemed to be original, 
or to be drawn from the original authors, was in fact only the 
result of his extensive reading of all the English books within his 
reach, and of his intellectual alchemy, which transmuted all the 
acquisitions of his mind into Shakespearian gold. This double 
faculty of devouring and of digesting will account for much of his 
apparent learning. Hence eminent lawyers, men of analytic and 
discriminative minds, have written books tending to prove that 
Shakespeare must have passed some time in the study of the law, 
so accurate is his use of law terms, even of the abstruser sort; 
physicians of learning, unable to show that he had ever studied sur- 
gery or medicine, amazed at his knowledge of those sciences, give 
the subject up in despair, and thus contribute to the phenomena 
that mark this man’s existence and genius. Treatises of learned 
physicians on madness draw their illustrations from his works, as 
from the clinical notes of the most eminent practitioners.’ His 
knowledge of flowers and gardening, extraordinary as it is, can per- 
haps be satisfactorily referred to the poet’s wonderful perceptive 
faculties and his study of nature. He seems to have well known 
and understood hawking, hunting, and various other pursuits and 
arts. 
Mr. French says: “ Mr. Hunter contends earnestly for ‘ Shake- 


* See the learned and interesting work of Dr. Bucknill on “The Mad Folk of 
Shakespeare,” or Chief-Justice Campbell's treatise on his law learning 
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speare’ as the poet’s own way of printing the name; . . . but it may 
be asked is it quite certain that the poet superintended the printing 
of his plays?” Probably not, but he undoubtedly wrote and signed 
the dedications of his poems “ Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape 
of Lucrece.” They are both signed, Shakespeare, and the presump- 
tion is that the printers in these cases followed copy. Besides, if the 
printers and his contemporaries spelled the name Shakespeare, hav- 
ing no other guide they followed the pronunciation. It is more like- 
ly that if the name was Shakespeare, it might by the vulgar be re- 
duced to Shakspeare, than that if it was the latter it should have 
been enlarged in sound to Shakespeare. Such is not the custom 
in uses of names. Mr. French makes ‘his strongest stand on the 
last signature to the will, calling it “the authority of the mighty 
master himself.” Now there are three synchronous signatures to 
the will, each one differing from the others, including two differing 
forms in the surname, and two in the Christian name. The poet 
was not famous for his attention to orthography, thinking “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,” and taking important 
deeds to himself, in a great variety of spelling of his name. But 
the heralds were, it is fair to presume, more particular. In their 
grant of arms to the poet’s father in 1599, by William Camden, a/zas 
Clarentieulx, King of Arms, and Dethich, King of Arms, we find 
“Exemplification of arms to John Shakespeare ;” so again in the 
body of the grant it is once spelt the same way, and once Shake- 
spere. But with the fatality attending this point, in a prior grant in 
1596 we have “Grant of arms to John Shaéspeare,” but in the 
body Shakespeare. To show how careless the poet was about the 
spelling of his name, we find the names of himself and his wife 
spelled in his marriage bond “ William Shagspere” and “Anne Hath- 
wey.” To show how Shakespeare’s contemporaries supposed the 
name to be spelt and pronounced, we would cite the fact that many 
of them spelled it thus, Shake-speare, the syllables being written out 
at length with a hyphen between them. Davies the poet addressed 
certain lines “To our English Terence, Mr. Will. Shake-speare.” 
Ben Jonson always spelled it the same way, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the hyphen. I will conclude with a few lines 
by Sir Philip Sidney, which are supposed to indicate our bard : 


‘* And then though last not least in action, 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found 
Whose muse full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth dike himself heroically sound.” 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Proressor HILv’s Principtes oF RuHETORIC.'— This book has the 
rare merit of filling a vacant place, and so filling it as to satisfy every 
reasonable expectation. Before it appeared, had we been asked for 
a practical manual of the art of writing, fitted for the training of in- 
experienced writers, for the correction of prevalent faults of diction, 
and for the formation of a correct, pure, and elegant English style, we 
could not have named the book. ‘There were, indeed, admirable essays 
on rhetoric, and on single topics embraced under that title, but not one 
—so far as we know—comprehensive enough for educational uses, and 
adapted to the needs of advanced classes of students, or of persons 
of mature taste and judgment. The work before us is all that could 
be desired in a college text-book ; and at the same time its perusal would 
be of eminent service to writers even of many years’ standing and of 
established reputation, unless they have specially studied the art of ex- 
pression. The book is to be commended also for what it does not con- 
tain—for the entire absence of irrelevant matter, and for a condensation 
of what is relevant to the utmost degree consistent with explicitness and 
clearness. It abounds, too, with illustrative examples, and in no depart- 
ment will examples seem more instructive than in this, when we consider 
that in language good usage has legislative authority. 

This book is divided into two parts—the first treating of words and 
sentences in their relations to purity, usage, perspicuity, force, and grace ; 
the second, expounding the principles and canons of composition, both 
narrative and argumentative. The appended ‘‘ Rules for Punctuation’’ 
merit not only emphatic praise for their simplicity and comprehensiveness, 
but equally diligent heed by not a few popular writers, whose haphazard 
pointing of their sentences serves to hide the meaning which their words 
might else reveal. 

While all is good, we are peculiarly impressed by the keen discrimi- 
nation and practical wisdom of the chapters on ‘‘ Argumentative Composi- 


?“* The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application."’ By Adams S. Hill, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. With an Appendix containing 
General Rules for Punctuation. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 
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tion.’’ In reasoning for the purpose of conviction or persuasion, logical 
acumen and accuracy are of themselves of but little avail. One may 
reason correctly, but inefficiently. As much depends on the arrange- 
ment of arguments as on that of troops in a battle. In many a war of 
words, as often on the field of arms, the adroitness of the feebler combat- 
ant has gained the advantage over the ill-marshaled forces of the stronger. 
Here the offices of logic and rhetoric are distinct. Logic forges and 
tempers the weapons ; rhetoric gives them aim. This distinction has been 
carefully observed by our author. Indeed, it is one of the great merits of 
his book that, while it is enriched by the fruits of scholarship broad and 
deep in many departments, it never transcends its own province. 

It is not our fault if we have made our brief sketch of this book with- 
out shading. If we could see where the darker tints belong, we would 
put them in. We suppose that they must have been eliminated in the 
years of patient, toilsome, rhetorical teaching, of which the work before us 
is the outcome. 


DyrsEN’s TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S Porems."—The songs and 
ballads of Goethe make up the greater part of this handsome volume, 
and elegies, epistles, epigrams, and rhymed sentences complete the rich 
contents. The translator has labored diligently and skillfully upon his 
task ; and if in some cases he has failed to express the exact shade of 
meaning in English, and in other cases he has stumbled upon an awk- 
ward phrase or a foreign idiom, the wonder is that he has done so well 
and brought the most original and fresh of German singers home to 
us in our own tongue. A song is itself and nothing else, and it must 
speak for itself. It is not a whole garden, but a single rose ; it is not an 
orchard, but a single luscious fruit to be eaten at once, and without need 
of cook or butler, just as it comes from the tree—a ripe peach, or pear, 
or apple, or orange. A song must be short and sweet, and such Mr. 
Dyrsen has given us in this book, with other poems of heavier weight. 
Here is a good specimen :— 

LIKE LOVES LIKE. 
A little blue-bell 

Had rapidly grown ; 
In early season 

It sweetly shone. 
A bee came flying 

And touched its cup : 
I think for each other 

They have grown up. 


The preface contains important illustrations of Goethe’s poetical style and 
tendency. 


1 ** Goethe’s Poems, translated in the Original Meters.’ By Paul Dyrsen. New 
York : F. W. Christern, 77 University Place. 1878. 
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Kincstey’s Atu-Saints’-Day.’—Any who are familiar with the Eng- 
lish pulpit of the last forty years must have noticed the marked change 
from the more artificial sermon, whether of theological or rhetorical type, 
to the simplicity that seems often almost a scorn of art. The change is 
to a great degree due to two writers—unlike in all else—Dr. Newman in 
his parochial sermons, and Charles Kingsley. At the time when the young 
rector of Eversley published his ‘‘ Twenty-five Village sermons’’ (1849), the 
florid architecture of Melville, so long held the masterwork of Christian 
eloquence, had grown wearisome ; and the effect of this plain, earnest, 
glowing utterance on all, from the scholar to the people, was like that of 
anew gospel. ‘‘ It was,’’ as his biographer says, ‘‘ the speech of a live 
man to living human beings.’’ It came somewhat as the homely verse of 
Cowper into the trim garden of English literature. Men felt that religion 
had to do with more than church polemic, or unreal sentiment ; that it 
touched the nearest duties of life. This naturalness of the man is the 
secret of his power, whether he poured out his rich fancy in Hypatia, or 
thrilled the simple folk in the village church. We have the same feature 
in these later sermons, gathered by his friends since his death. He spoke 
to ‘‘ living human beings’’ in the Chester Cathedral or in Westminster 
Abbey. We do not rank him among the greatest masters of the English 
pulpit, like South or Barrow. In our own time Robertson is far beyond 
him in intellectual grasp and that keenness which opens the heart 
of a Christian truth. Newman has a far more subtle logic, a rarer insight 
into the secrets of religious experience. Kingsley seldom or never rea- 
sons. But if he would seize a moral idea, so that it shall speak to the 
conscience ; if he would present some passage of Scripture, apart from all 
technical‘interpretation, as it comes home to duty ; if he would kindle the 
pure affections and nerve the will, he is almost unequaled. His mastery 
of pithy, rich Saxon English is another of the gifts, which will make his 
sermons live. Let any take up the discourse for Easter on ‘‘ The Image 
of the Earthly and the Heavenly,’’ that on ‘* Present Recompense,’’ or 
on ‘‘ Human Soot,’’ and he will feel, that the man who could so speak 
was one of the prophets whom God raised up for his time. 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. SwinsurNne’s New Votume.*—Mr. Swinburne has delighted all 
his admirers by his latest work. There is in it no vestige of the ‘‘ fleshly’’ 
element, and the poet has manifestly acquired a greater strength of wing. 


? “* All-Saints’-Day and other Sermons.’’ By Charles Kingsley. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1878. 

? ** Poems and Ballads. Second series."” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Chatto 
& Windus. 
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We not only receive here verbal beauty and exquisite music, but thought 
and poetic substance. ‘‘ In the Bay,’’ the chief poem in the volume, is a 
splendid tribute to the genius of Christopher Marlowe, with passing allu- 
sions to great contemporary poets, and the later singer, Shelley. There 
are passages of powerful description in this poem—both of scenery and 
character—which Mr. Swinburne has never surpassed. Amongst other 
noticeable efforts is ‘* The Complaint of Lisa,’’ founded upon one of the 
novels in the ‘‘ Decameron’’ of Boccaccio. The poet has treated his sub- 
ject—the love of a maiden for King Pietro—with singular grace and 
delicacy. Amongst the elegaic poems in the volume are two to Baudelaire 
and Barry Cornwall, which are distinguished for the happy use of language. 
The poet removes by this volume the charge that he is not a close student of 
nature. ‘‘ Four Songs of Four Seasons’’ have indisputably settled that 
question. Altogether, this new work is one of very high merit and great 
variety. It shows that Mr. Swinburne’s genius is passing out of the flowery 
stage, and fast ripening into the period of rich and mellow fruit. 


BuRCKHARDT’S RENAISSANCE.'"—Amongst all the numerous works 
which have been published upon the Renaissance in Italy, Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s is entitled to rank the first. For that reason, English students of 
this most fascinating period in European history will welcome Mr. Middle- 
more’s translation, which is faithful and exact. This narrative has formed 
the chief ground-work for English writers upon the subject of which it 
treats. Dr. Burckhardt is able and learned, and is charged with informa- 
tion upon the Renaissance—its origin, progress, and ultimate results in 
other nations besides Italy. In this work he commences by considering 
the State as a work of art, describing the tyranny of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the rise of the Venetian and Florentine republics, the 
foreign policy of the Italian States, and the Papacy. The second part is 
concerned with the development of the individual, and the third with the 
revival of antiquity. Part four deals with the discovery of the world and 
of man ; part five, with society and festivals ; and the sixth and conclud- 
ing part, with morality and religion. The author thus touches, in a 
luminous and interesting manner, upon the various phases of the Renais- 
sance. His work may well be expected to acquire the same popularity in 
England and America that it has long enjoyed in Germany. 


Mr. Symonps’s Poems.*—Mr. Symonds has already taken high rank 
as a critic, and if we can not award him similar rank as a poet, it must be 
confessed that his verses at least rise far above the ordinary level. The 
critic generally lacks that abandon which should distinguish the poet ; and 


? “ The'Civilization of the Period of the Renaissance in Italy.’’ By Jacob Burck- 
hardt. Authorized translation, by S. G. C. Middlemore. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
2 **Many Moods. A volume of Verse.’’ By John Addington Symonds, author of 
‘ Renaissance in Italy,’’ etc. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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accordingly, while we can give the highest praise to Mr. Symonds’s verse 
for its grace, its delicacy, and its refinement, it lacks energy, fire, and 
spontaneity. He does not himself claim the sacred name of poet, but 
publishes this volume because there are some thoughts which a writer may 
express better in rhyme and meter than in prose. Mr. Symonds has suc- 
ceeded so well that many will be glad to hear from him again. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS.’—The great revival of interest in Shel- 
ley during the past few years has induced Mr. Trelawny to publish a new 
edition of his recollections both of that poet and of Lord Byron. The 
author occupies a position of authority upon certain facts, from his per- 
sonal knowledge of and acquaintance with the two great poets ; and if in 
his old age he is rather proud of the fact, and grows garrulous upon it, no 
lover of Shelley will be inclined to blame him for so doing. These vol- 
umes possess, of course, a perennial interest. 


Tue Arctic Expepition.*—There are doubtless some who will con- 
sider the narrative by Sir G. S. Nares of his remarkable voyage to the 
polar seas rather tame ; but it should be remembered that the author writes 
under a sense of official responsibility, his work being issued with the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty. For ourselves we found the work 
most entertaining. If the expedition was a failure, it was a failure be- 
cause it did not accomplish that which is apparently impossible, and which 
many people who know little of the arctic regions expected from it. It 
should still be remembered, however, that Commander Markham with his 
sledge party reached the highest latitude ever yet registered by any arctic 
explorer, viz., 83° 20’ 26” N. He was thus something less than four hun- 
dred miles from the North Pole. Admiral Sir George Richards, who 
writes an introduction to this work, agrees with the leaders of the expedi- 
tion that the North Pole is inaccessible by the means hitherto advocated. 
Sir George Nares’s volumes are written in a modest and candid spirit, 
which should commend them to all readers. 


VoLTAIRE AND RousseAu.*—These volumes are the first instalment 
of anew and uniform edition of Mr. John Morley’s works. The series 
should be most welcome to those who were unable to purchase the re- 
spective works as they appeared in their original and expensive form. Mr. 
Morley is one of the first of living critics—incisive, clever, and original. 
His biographies of Voltaire and Rousseau are the best which have yet 


* “ Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author."’ By Edward John Trelawny. B. 
M. Pickering. , 

* “* Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6, in H.M. Ships Alert 
and Discovery.’’ By Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R.N., K.C.B., etc. With Notes on 
the Natural History. Edited by H. W. Feilden, F.G.S., etc. Sampson Low, & Co. 

* “Voltaire: Rousseau.’"’ By John Morley, Chapman & Hall. 
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been produced by an English writer. They have already taken high and 
permanent rank amongst the finest examples of contemporary criticism. 


Paris OrIGINALS.'—These graphic sketches of Parisian life are by a 
young and clever writer, who thoroughly knows his subject. Mr. Hake 
has endeavored to go out of the beaten path, and to tell Englishmen who 
are unacquainted with the strange characters of the French capital much 
respecting their habits and modes of life. He deals with the chiffonier, 
the mouchard, the brocanteur, the quartier-Latinists, chevaliers d’industrie, 
fldneurs, and badauds, blagueurs, and others. Upon all these varieties 
of character he has many interesting and piquant things to say. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated by a series of fine etchings by M. Léon 
Richeton. I may mention that Mr. Hake is a son of that very considerable 
poet, Dr. Hake. 


Ripinc REcoLLecTIons.*—Mr. Whyte-Melville is a good writer and a 
hard rider. Whether using the pen or riding in the saddle he is equally 
entitled to consideration. These ‘‘ Recollections’’ will not only be en- 
joyed by hunting men, but will also be found valuable by those who are 
not very skillful adepts in riding to hounds. His advice is well worth fol- 
lowing upon all matters relating to the horse, a quadruped which has 
occupied a good deal of space in all the breezy and healthful books he has 
written. 


Tue Gotp Mines or Mip1an.*—Captain Burton (to whom Mr. Swin- 
burne dedicates his new volume of poems) has been a great traveler in the 
East, and probably knows more about the lands upon which he here dis- 
courses than any other Englishman. In his last expedition to the Midian- 
ite cities, in 1876, Captain Burton explored the sites of four old mining 
towns, and ascertained conclusively that not only gold but also iron, zinc, 
silver, lead, antimony, and sulphur exist near the coast in sufficient quan- 
tities to repay mining operations. He makes several valuable suggestions 
for the working of these ancient mines of Midian. He has now arrived in 
England, where he is engaged in organizing a staff of engineers to carry 
out the works under his direction. 


Fiction.—Mr. Payn’s new novel‘ is just such a one as should be 
popular with story-readers. It is natural, yet contains plenty of excite- 
ment, and it is written with considerable literary skill.—Miss Montgomery 
has long been known for her inimitable descriptions of child-life. Her 
present work’ is a novel proper, but in it we get beautiful glimpses of chil- 


? “ Paris Originals.’’” By A. Egmont Hake. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

? “* Riding Recollections.’’ By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Chapman & Hall. 

3 “* The Gold Mines of Midian, and the Ruined Midianite Cities.’’ By Richard F. 
Burton. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

4 “ By Proxy.”’ By James Payn. Chatto & Windus. 

5 ** Seaforth.’’ By Florence Montgomery. Bentley & Son. 
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dren once more. This class of work is evidently the writer’s forte, and she 
is not so happy when dealing with all the complicated machinery required 
by a three-volume novel.—The anonymous author who is writing the ‘* Che- 
veley Novels,’ * will be the death of the critics if he proceeds at his present 
rate. His first story is of almost incredible length, extending to no fewer 
than eight volumes of the ordinary three-volume novel. He is, nevertheless, 
so clever that we should be sorry to lose sight of him. If some kind literary 
friend will ‘only weed his productions for him, and reduce them by half, 
he will do something that will justly give him a high place amongst writers 
of fiction.—‘‘* Ouida,’’* has produced a striking novel, and one not so 
‘* fleshly’’ as those we are accustomed to from this writer. Her new work 
is charged with sarcasm against modern society, and although there is a 
tone of bitterness running through all this, it must be confessed that, for 
the most part, her strictures are well deserved. English society is not the 
most pleasing thing to reflect upon at the present day. Several of the 
characters in the novel are vividly and powerfully drawn.—Miss Patrick’s 
new story is charmingly written, and is distinguished for freshness and 
delicacy. When we come to the chief incidents of the plot, however, we 
are bound to confess that nearly all the sad and painful -misunderstandings 
which arise between the various personages of the story might have been 
avoided by the exercise of a littlke—indeed a very littl—common-sense. 
Otherwise we have nothing but praise for her novel.—Mr. Ashton Dilke* 
has performed a very valuable service in placing within the reach of Eng- 
lish readers Tourgénief’s ‘‘ Nov.’’ The majority of us know too little of 
this remarkable Russian writer, and we should, therefore, be all the more 
grateful to Mr. Dilke for his most admirable translation.—Colonel Lock- 
hart’s new novel * is amongst the best of the season. His hero and heroine 
are of real flesh and blood, and the love passages between them are natural 
and unstrained. We get, moreover, in these volumes many excellent de- 
scriptions of both Italian and Highland scenery—the story being partly 
developed in Italy and partly in Scotland. 


NoTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Mr. Tennyson is understood to be 
engaged upon a new play which will complete the trilogy of dramas 
originally contemplated by the poet upon English historical subjects.—Dr. 
Charles Mackay informs me that the elaborate etymological work upon 
which he has been engaged for some years back will shortly be published. 
Its full title will be ‘‘ The Gallic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of 


* “The Cheveley Novels. A Modern Minister.’ Blackwood & Sons. 
* “‘ Friendship."" By ‘‘ Ouida.”” Chatto & Windus. 
* “Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal.’’ By Mary Patrick. Smith, Elder & Co. 
* “Virgin Soil."” By J. S. Tourgénief. Translated by Ashton W. Dilke. Mac- 
millan & Co. 
. * “ Mine is Thine."”” By, Laurence W. M. Lockhart. Blackwood & Sons. 
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their Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects.’’ The work is dedicated by 
permission to the Prince of Wales, and will be issued in the first instance 
to subscribers only, at a cost of two guineas. ‘The list of subscribers in- 
cludes three princes, all the universities, many of our nobility, and most of 
the well-known writers in English literature.—A new weekly serial will 
shortly be published here, entitled ‘‘ The Lives of the Cardinals.’’ It is 
issued, I believe, under the sanction and authority of Cardinal Manning 
and all the principal Roman Catholic magnates of the United Kingdom. 
The author is Mr. P. J. O’Byrne, a London journalist, who has been to 
Rome for the express purpose of collecting materials for his work. While 
at the Vatican he had an audience of Pope Leo XIII. Each number of 
the new serial—of which there will be seventy-five in all—will contain a 
portrait, biography, and autograph of one of the cardinals.—Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has a new volume of poems nearly ready for publication.—We 
have a new literary, artistic, and social journal in London, called Picca- 
dilly, which is destined to take high rank amongst the weekly periodicals. 
Its editor is a gentleman of high attainments and considerable literary 
power. He is a personal friend of Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, Mr. Swin- 
burne, and others. Mr. Whistler is engaged upon a series of etchings for 
the paper, which cannot fail to become popular and be a great success. 
Piccadilly announces that Captain Burton is engaged upon a new and full 
translation of the Arabian Nights. He will render the verses scattered 
through the stories in the assonance of the original. I fully anticipate that 
Captain Burton’s translation will take precedence of all others.—Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. are about to issue a sumptuous edition of the works 
of Thackeray in twenty-four volumes. Only one thousand copies will be 
printed, and then the plates will be destroyed. The edition is to be beauti- 
fully illustrated.—Mr. Joaquin Miller is at present in London, and fre- 
quenting literary circles here, where he seems to be popular. His new 
volume of poems will be published immediately.—A grandson of Douglas 
Jerrold has just written a comedy, of which I hear very favorable things. 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


Tue Berlin Congress is ready to close its doors. Beaconsfield 
has made upon the whole less of a failure than was expected ; in fact 
he has thus far acted wisely and consistently in effecting precisely what he 
had vowed to prevent ; the course he had previously laid out was unwise, 
and nothing would be so inconsistent in his case as the continuing to show 
the same face. Bismarck has shown as much skill in handling the minis- 
ters as he has displayed in less important assemblies. To a delicate per- 
ception touching what must be done, he adds a certain sharp and hearty 
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rudeness which gives wings to the dispatch of business. It is to be feared 
that the Turks regard his ‘‘ tender’mercies’’ as somewhat ‘‘ cruel.’’ Out- 
side of Berlin, the country is endeavoring to persuade itself that the late 
attempts at assassination of the Emperor are dreams, and it comforts itself 
with the thought that the coming elections will give a reactionary parlia- 
ment, and that when all the social-democratic workmen are turned out of 
factories and workshops, the social-democracy will be dead. Yet, unlikely 
as may be the election of a retrogressive parliament and the death of 
democracy, literature holds her even way, only pausing an instant to erase 
the traitor doctor’s name and title from her album. Any but an idiot 
could see that the reigning dynasty, in its anti-feudal centralization and its 
wide franchises, is the very friend that democracy needs at the present 
stage of its development in Germany. 

Those learned in Egyptology and as well those who confine themselves 
to the realm of fiction, will remember the name of our Leipzig professor, 
Georg Ebers, to whom we referred in the March-April number. He is 
again before the public, and upon this occasion strikes a happy middle 
path, putting aside the microscope of the specialist and the colored spec- 
tacles of the novelist." His ‘‘ Egypt in Picture and Word”’ is well calcu- 
lated, according to his wish, to preserve for the world the memory of the 
peculiarities of the Nile land, rapidly fading before the railway and the 
bustle of European commerce, the costumes and manners of the West. 
The five numbers before us contain no less than eighteen full-page pictures 
and seventy-two small ones, portraying happily now a vision of past history 
in the form of Cleopatra, now a moment of the present in the mueddins 
on the minaret calling upon the faithful to pray. The smaller pictures 
light up the narrative with landscapes, ruins, street-scenes, coins, articles 
of dress, and the like. It would be invidious to lay stress upon single pic- 
tures, but among the larger ones the head of a Coptic maiden, and among 
the smaller ones a tiny moonlight view of boat, river, land, houses, and 
minarets at Fua are particularly attractive. The picture of an Alexan- 
drian lady, on page 49, seems to be unnecessarily disagreeable. The text 
leads us gracefully through the maze of Egyptian life, the first thirty-two 
pages being devoted to ancient Alexandria, pp. 33-66 to modern Alex- 
andria, and pp. 67-96 to a still incomplete trip through the delta. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the opening number of the jour- 
nal of a new society. Germany, unwilling longer to depend upon Amer- 
ica, England, and France for her regular information from the Holy 
Land, has started a Palestine Society for itself. The committee, from 
which we cull the names of Delitzsch, Kiepert, Gildemeister, Von Moltke, 
and Baedeker, is a sufficient guaranty for good management. Our friend, 


* Ebers, ‘‘ Aegypten in Bild und Wort, dargestel]t von unsern ersten Kiinstlern, 
beschrieben von Georg Ebers.’’ Stuttgart and Leipzig, E. Hallberger, 1878. Num- 
bers I to 5, pp. 1-96, fol. Per number 2 Marks or $0.50, In all there will be about 
36 numbers, one coming out every two or three weekse 
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Licentiate Hermann Guthe, privat-docent at Leipzig, is the editor of the 
journal.’ The first number contains an explanatory preface by Professor 
Kautsch, communications from Jerusalem by Architect Schick, and a re- 
port by Professor Socin of new publications relating to Palestine. 

Dr. Nicolai’s ‘‘ History of Greek Literature’ is at last complete in its 
new form,’ and affords the most convenient manual for the subject. Pro- 
fessor Curtius, it is said, still declares old Miiller to be the most talented 
description of Greek literature, and praises Bernhardy for some points, 
but insists upon it that Nicolai is the one for daily use. The first volume 
treats of the ancient national literature, the poetical part in pp. 1-237, and 
the prose part in pp. 241-527, and the second and third volumes tell of 
the post-classic literature in three parts, (2) Aristotle and the Alexandrian 
period, (4) the Roman period, and (c) the Byzantine period. Dr. Nicolai 
rightly refers to the difficulty of the historian’s task in the post-classical 
periods, the ground being so little prepared by special studies upon authors. 
He has endeavored to make his book of particular value in this regard, 
and believes that scholars will find many new points in his presentation 
of the Byzantine period. The lists of editions, of translation, of detailed 
studies or dissertations, and that of critical lists, are very valuable. The 
whole work is closed by a full chronological view, in which the principal 
dates of political history are also noted, and by an index of proper names. 
It is to be regretted that the publishers have not used Latin type instead 
of the Middle Age type, which is now so generally excluded from scientific 
works. Page-heading, with names and dates, would greatly facilitate the 
use of the book. 

The attention Nicolai has paid to the Greeks of the Middle Ages brings 
up to us at once Bikélas’s ‘‘ Greeks of the Middle Ages, and their influ- 
ence on European civilization.’’* This little book, which has been well 
received in Greece, is an endeavor to place the history in a correct light 
rather than to add new points. We cannot but hail every honest effort at 
a new book on the part of Greeks as a token of reviving life in the land of 
Minerva. There is progress in Athens as well as in Berlin. 

With the publication of the ‘* Letter of Barnabas,’’ Gebhardt, Har- 
nack, and Zahn have completed their edition of the Apostolic Fathers,‘ 


? “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins.’’ Leipzig, Karl Baedeker in com- 
mission. Vol. I., number 1. (46 pp. 8vo, with 5 plates.) Sent to members of the society. 
The condition of the membership is the payment of 10 Marks or $2.50 per year. For 
the present there will be four numbers a year, or perhaps at times two double numbers 
ayear. Mr. Baedeker is treasurer as well as publisher for the society. 

* Nicolai, ‘‘ Griechische Literaturgeschichte.”” 3 vols. (§27, 706, xii. 435, pp. 
8vo.) 21 Marks or $5.25. 

* Bikélas, ‘‘ Die Griechen des Mittelalters und ihr Einfluss auf die Europiische Cul- 
tur,’’ aus dem Griechischen itibersetzt von Dr. Wagner. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1878. 
(111 pp. 8vo.) 1.20 Marks or $0.30. 

* Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, ‘‘ Patrum Apostolicorum Opera.”’ I. ii. ed. 2. ‘‘ Bar- 
nabez Epistula.’’ Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1878. (Ixxiv., 172 pp. 8vo.) 5 Marks or $1.25. 
The whole work, in three fasciculi, costs 24.50 Marks or $6.13. 
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an editicn that no student of early church history can afford to neglect 
Dr. Gebhardt, of the Halle Library, prepared the text of Barnabas and of 
Diognetus, and has shown in it his accustomed skill and prudence. Every 
one will remember how previous emendations of his in Clement were con- 
firmed by the new manuscript. Professor Adolf Harnack, of Leipzig, has 
not only written the prolegomena and historical notes to Barnabas and 
Diognetus, with that fullness and accuracy which mark his character, but 
has also edited the text and commentary of the fragments of Papias and of 
the ‘‘ Presbyters,’’ and of the ancient creed of the Roman Church, all of 
which are contained in this book. In this day of renewed interest in 
creeds, many will turn to pp. 115-142 and read the notes from Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, Justin, and Ignatius upon the creed. 

Professor Weiffenbach in his ‘‘ The Fragments of Papias concerning 
Mark and Matthew,’”’ first discusses the exegesis of each fragment (pp. 
26-98), and then draws the conclusions, in particular for the synoptical 
question (pp. 99-134). His introduction (pp. 6-25), touches upon the 
general questions connected with the fragments. Weiffenbach has perhaps 
succeeded in writing more concisely than in previous works, and offers a 
very detailed discussion of the theme chosen. His treatment of Professor 
Weiss is not worthy of so learned and so courteous a schelar. The author 
lowers his style by the too frequent use of italicized (*‘ gesperrte’’) words, 
and of absurdly interjected marks of interrogation and exclamation. 

When we received and examined the first part of Koenig's ‘‘ History 
of German Literature,’’ for the March-April number, and admired its 
profuse and unique illustrations from manuscripts, we could not but say 
to ourselves that the next parts, on the time after printing had been dis- 
covered, could not be so attractive. We were wrong, as the second part 
now proves.” The early printed books have afforded rich illustrations, 
and this history lays them before us in fac-simile again. It reaches to the 
time of Lessing. ‘The whole work is to be finished this year. Let us 
look at an illustration or two. Opposite page 216 we have a fac-simile 
from Fust and Schéffer’s Psalter of 1457, with a huge illuminated B, ten 
centimetres wide and nearly as high ; the colors are blue and red ; page 
216 itself contains a large picture of a press of 1520 in operation. Page 
220, with its portrait of Luther, is fronted by the fac-simile of the title of 
the 1523 edition of Luther’s New Testament ; this is drawn from the only 
known copy, preserved in the Leipzig city library ; the fac-simi/e is about 
27 by 37 centimetres. Pages 217 and 218 give full-page pictures of Lu- 
ther in his thirty eighth year, and in the year 1522. Page 224 is the title- 
page of Murner’s *‘ Rogues’ Guild,’’ and represents a man sharpening his 


? Weiffenbach, ‘‘ Die Papias—Fragmente tiber Marcus und Matthidus eingehend exe- 
getisch untersucht und kritisch gewiirdigt, zugleich ein Beitrag zur synoptischen 
Frage.’’ Berlin, L. Schleiermacher, 1878. (xii. 135, pp. 8vo.) 3 Marks or $0.75. 

* Koenig, ‘‘ Deutsche Literaturgeschichte."’ Part ii. Leipzig, Velhagen and 
Klasing, 1878. (pp. 193-400, large 8vo.) 4 Marks or $1. 
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tongue on a grindstone. Page 230 faces a fac-simile from the old known 
manuscript of Luther’s ‘* Eine feste Burg,’’ with the music. And thus 
the pages run on with portrait on portrait, fac-simile on fac-simile, now 
in black, now with colors, to name which we should have to name almost 
every page. But we must mention one more: it is a broadside of Hans 
Sachs, 37 by 50 centimetres, a large picture, under which three columns of 
poetry relate how certain nobles begged off from execution a handsome 
young man, but at once returned him to the officers on learning that his 
fault was highway robbery, which they considered a perquisite of the no- 
bles only. Hans Sachs, who signs himself in the rhyme of the last line, 
entitles this a ‘‘ Farce about the Pious Nobility.’’ The very paper is a 
copy of the original. Such is the felicity of the ‘* object-teaching’’ in this 
volume that we dislike to lay it aside. 

Professor Hergenréther of Wiirzburg, in his life of Cardinal Maury,’ 
portrays the course of French and Papal interconnection in the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. We see 
how Maury, after many a fight against the infidels and the revolutionists, 
and after receiving many a token of favor from the pope, at last wavered 
in.the spirit of his dream and in 1810 became the “‘ intruded’’ archbishop 
of Paris at Napoleon’s hands. The pope now turned towards the car- 
dinal the negative end of the blessing-rod. But after Maury had fallen 
from power on Napoleon’s defeat, he repented sufficiently to be again 
restored to favor. It is sad to perceive through his life a constant neglect 
of conscience in pursuing his ambitious ends, and even an unnecessary but 
persistent use of invention in his ordinary statements. He compares un- 
favorably in these regards with his contemporary the Bishop Henri 
Grégoire. 

Professor Ebrard, of Erlangen, in the new edition of his ‘* Apolo- 
getics,’’* has been able to condense and as well confirm various of his de- 
tailed arguments by reference to and citations from late works which 
have attacked Darwinism. ‘The author’s well-known incisive, and even at 
times too keen, speech will attract many a reader. It is possible that by 
this vividness he succeeds in covering weak points of argument. Well- 
placed italics, a few hard names, and now and then a bad pun draw well 
with the multitude. In his very preface he devotes a page to punishing 
what he calls the ‘‘ dishonorable lie’’ of a reviewer in the Zheologische 
Literaturzeitung. ‘The reply shows how well the critic had aimed. We 
may observe, too, though it would perhaps come better from another pen, 
that the Zheologische Literaturzeitung has an inconvenient way of de- 
scribing new literature to the life ; now and then an author is not at all 
grateful for the ‘‘ giftie’’ of seeing himself as others see him. To return 





* Hergenrother, ‘‘ Cardinal Maury.’’ Wurzburg, Leo Woerl. 1878, (140 [1] pp. 


8vo.) 2.40 Marks or $0.60. 
® Ebrard, ‘‘ Apologetik.’’ Part I. Gitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1878. (xvi. 462 pp. 


8vo.) 7.20 Marks or $1.80. 
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to Ebrard, we may assure the orthodox that they will find in this volume 
a worthy refutal of rationalistic philosophy and of alleged infidel science. 

Dr. Meyn addresses to a lady a series of polite, interesting, and in- 
structive letters upon creation and science.’ The paper and type are 
unusually good, and will recommend the work to foreigners. The amount 
of interesting historical information touching science and men of science is 
large. Occasional local allusion only add interest and life to the letters. 
The style of the author is easy, though in the first few pages the word 
‘* michtig’’ seems to have come too frequently into service. 

At home in a cosy library, or across the sea wandering among cathe- 
drals and palaces, the American reader and student wishes for a handy 
guide through the intricacies of architecture, so that he may know what to 
attribute to the classic Greek schools, what to Rome, to Constantinople, 
what to the Moor, or to the Goth. Liibke’s ‘‘ Sketch of the History of 
Architectural Styles,’’* or better, of the history of methods of building, 
with its 468 wood-cuts, will satisfy the demands of beginners. This 
edition, aside from the many new illustrations, especially in regard 
to ornament, presents additional information drawn from late studies 
in the: French and German Renaissance, and is enlarged by an in- 
troductory chapter upon prehistoric monuments, wherein the discov- 
eries of Schliemann at Mykene are profitably used. Liibke divides his 
book into four parts, ancient (Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Indian) 
classic, medieval, and modern architecture. Pages 7 and 8 most fitly 
offer a list of technical terms, with a reference to the page which explains 
each. The author would do well to add an index of the historical pieces 
of architecture named. Whoever observes that the volume is from See- 
mann’s publishing house, will not need to be told that the paper and print 
are the best ; the book is a work of art, even if only a compendium. 

Dr. Theodore Canisius, the consul for the United States at Bristol, 
having written a life of Lincoln for a prominent journal, has now caused 
it to be issued in a small volume, thus placing it within the reach of all.’ 
Unpretending as it is, we can heartily recommend it as an interesting view 
of life in the backwoods and of life in the west. We could not help read- 
ing it at one stretch. The animation of the story never flags. The style 
is attractive. One character in the earlier part, a French rover, is most 
happily represented, his broken English being put into broken German, 
If Dr. Canisius were to publish this book in America in an English dress, 
we think it would have a wide sale, and at any rate we hope that our 


1 Meyn, ‘‘Am Anfang schuf Gott Himmel und Erde.’’ Schleswig, Bergas, 1878. 
(260 pp. 8vo.) 

? Libke, ‘‘ Abriss der Geschichte der Baustyle."’ 4th edit. revised and enlarged. 
Leipzig, Seemann, 1878. (viii. 375 pp. large 8vo.) 7.50 Marks or $1.88 ; bound 8.75 
Marks or $2.19. 

® Canisius, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln."’ Stuttgart, Abenheim, 1878. (340 pp. 12mo, with 
portrait.) 2 Marks or $0.50. 
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German fellow-citizens will make its acquaintance at once. It should be 
observed that the references to political questions, touching upon Clay, 
Douglas, and others, betray the author’s knowledge of the country. 

The eyes of manufacturers, of all tradesmen who employ workmen, 
should be directed to another undertaking. of the same publishers. In 
order to stir up a feeling of ambition and a new energy in the hearts of the 
workmen in all trades, they have begun issuing a series of pamphlets 
which describe in an interesting manner the lives, troubles, and honors of 
twelve men from each trade. We have before us ‘* Twelve Printers,’’* by 
Schmidt-Weissenfels, with notes upon Gutenberg, the Stephens, the Elze- 
virs, and Franklin among others, and closing with Bayard Taylor, and a 
commendation of his appointment to represent America at Berlin. Other 
volumes are the ‘‘ Twelve Tailors,’’ (in which Andrew Johnson figures), 
and ‘‘ Twelve Shoemakers.’’ Almost every important trade will soon be 
touched upon. 

It has often been said that history cannot be written until after the lapse 
of many years. He, however, who by experience has learned the difficul- 
ties attending researches even into a near past, will insist upon a certain 
historical writing as immediately possible and desirable. Steam, tele- 
graph, and telephone affect the matter, and we must ‘‘ make up”’ our 
chronicles into history of a tentative character at once. Professor Wil- 
helm Miiller, of Tiibingen, has for ten years offered yearly ‘‘ The Politi- 
cal History of the Present.’ The eleventh year is now published, 1877.* 
Germany and Russia, with Turkey and Greece, occupy each about a hun- 
dred pages, and the series of countries closes with America. The fact 
that Professor Miiller gives to the United States but three pages, will not 
distress the American, because that is the part of the history as to which 
he feels informed. Yet a comparison of the detailed history of Germany 
with these three pages, will show the author that his view as to the relative 
value of events and circumstances is unduly affected by his surrounding. 
To this extent he does not rise to the ideal of the historian of the ‘‘ Pres- 


ent. 
Sergeant Leahy did not exhaust the subject of swimming in his Eton 


book, and Mr. Ladebeck has a way of teaching that will attract scholars. 
His ‘‘ Swimming School’’* has the advantage of being intelligible even to 
one who has but a small knowledge of German, because of the numerous 
and careful diagrams ; in case of need the varying positions are given in 
dotted lines and numbered. The language is short and sharp ; we think 
we can detect in places the speech of a Leipzig professor who is nearly 


' Schmidt-Weissenfels, ‘‘ Zwélf Buchdrucker.’’ Stuttgart, Abenheim. (140 pp. 
16mo.) 0.50 Marks or $0.13; better edition for masters, 1 Mark or $0.25. 

* Miller, ‘‘ Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart. XI. Das Jahr 1877."’ Berlin, J. 
Springer, 1878. (xii. 288 pp. 8vo.) 3.60 Marks or $0.90. 

* Ladebeck, ‘‘ Schwimmschule.”’ Leipzig, Klein, 1878. (xiv. 83 pp. 8.) 2 Marks 
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amphibious. Not to describe the whole process, we would approve es- 
pecially the author’s persistency as to making the pupil first learn the 
buoyancy of his own body, and that in a much better way than the Frank- 
lin egg plan. Pages 25-83 are upon the variations in swimming, including 
a number of methods of diving. There are two of the diagrams, those 
for the emperor and for the spread-eagle dives which would be better 
if the body were shown at the upward or upper part of the throw. We 
only regret that the readers cannot all see the magnificent form of Lade- 
beck launching out into air and water in these various styles. He is of a 
swimming family, he was born to it. 

What could be more “‘ appropriate’ as a book to end with than Spiess 
on ‘‘ Cremation ?’’* In spite of the title the author opposes cremation, 
and will find favor with the myriads who have a desire to be eaten raw 
rather than to be wafted away into fine air. The history of the subject 
will instruct even a cremator. Those who wish to carry the matter 
further will find counsel in the same author’s ‘‘ History of the Conception 
as to the State after Death.”’ 

Caspar RENE GREGORY. 


Leipzic, July 13, 1878. 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


WITHIN the last six weeks anniversaries and congresses, literary in 
character, have been so frequent as to draw the public attention away from 
the fact that the publishers are issuing few if any important volumes. A 
formidable strike of printers has seriously annoyed the publishing world, 
and has delayed the issue of numerous works of interest. The Voltaire 
and Rousseau centenaries excited the thinking masses in general, however, 
as much as the appearance of a poem, a romance, or an essay which gave 
evidence of genius would have done. M. Victor Hugo delivered an ad- 
dress at the Gaiety Theater, on the 31st of May, which combined an 
unparalleled eulogy of Voltaire with a noble and pathetic appeal for 
peace, tolerance, and liberty throughout the world. Political and religious 
passions were in no slight degree excited by the glorification of the man 
whom the clerical party has always affected most particularly to despise ; 
and prayers were said in the churches in the hope of pardon for such a 
desecration as the Catholics considered a Voltaire centenary to be. The 
Literary Congress came next in order, with M. Victor Hugo as its honor- 
ary, and M. Edmond About as its real president. It brought together a 
large number of delegates from France, Italy, Germany, England, Spain, 
Belgium, Austria, and the United States, and there were several interest- 


* Spiess, ‘‘ Ueber Feuerbestattung oder Leichenverbrennung.’’ Jena, Costenoble, 
1878. (34 p. 8vo.) 
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ing discussions upon international copyright, the deference to be paid to 
the heirs of authors, and the necessity of union among writers of all 
nations in the interest of liberalism. Nothing definite has been accom- 
plished beyond the appointment of an international committee, of which 
Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, and Colonel T. W. Higginson were 
elected the American members, and it is believed that at the next con- 
gress, to be held in London in 1879, an international copyright law may 
possibly be brought to the immediate attention of the legislative bodies of 
all the principal countries. Just before the close of the congress a remark- 
able public session was held, at which addresses were made by Edmond 
About, Victor Hugo, Douglas Jerrold of England, and the German and 
Italian delegates. M. Hugo made an impressive speech concerning liter- 
ary property, the sacredness of the book, and the wonderful results 
achieved by the untrammeled printed word. The beauty and majesty of 
his phrases, the loftiness and humanity of his sentiment, and the keenness 
and vivacity of his satire, made the occasion most memorable. It had at 
one time been intended to celebrate the centenaries of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, those tremendous twins, on the same day; but for various reasons 
this was thought imprudent, and Louis Blanc’s fiery and enthusiastic ora- 
tion on the character and services of the melancholy Jean Jacques was 
delivered on the 14th of July. It was fully worthy of the moment, and of 
the orator’s lustrous fame : he who reads it can not fail to see Rousseau in 
a new and more natural light than that in which we are wont to regard 
him. 

The publishers continue to announce, if not to publish. A new novel by 
Alphonse Daudet, to be called ‘* Kings in Exile,’’ will be one of the sen- 
sations of theautumn. Emile Ollivier has been incubating in solitude, and 
will soon publish a volume of political recollections ; Hachette & Co. will 
shortly send forth Mr. Stanley’s narrative of African travel, to be called in 
French, ‘‘A travers le continent mysterieux’’ ; and are also preparing a new 
and unabridged edition of the memoirs of Saint-Simon. These publishers 
now possess the original manuscript, fresh, and with few correctioas, as it 
came from Saint-Simon’s hands. Afrofos of manuscripts, the heirs of the 
famous publisher, Firmin Didot, recently presented to the State the 
romance, ‘‘ The Cycle of the Round Table,’’ in manuscript, and the State 
purchased from them several immensely valuable works. Jouanst’s edition 
of the writings of Jules Janin is now complete; there are few sets of 
volumes in the world which can rival this series for simplicity and elegance 
combined. The fifth volume of the ‘‘ Correspondence of Grimm and 
Diderot,’’ two giants in the theatrical criticism of other days, is also 
issued . 

In a striking and extremely readable book, called ‘* La’ Terreur 
Blanche,’’* M. Ernest Daudet has united a series of episodes and souve- 


1“‘La Terreur Blanche.’’ Par Ernest Daudet. 1 volume. Paris, A. Quantin, 1878. 
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nirs of the reaction in the South of France in 1815, which has won for itself 
generous praise on account of its fairness. No epoch of French history 
was more disfigured by calumny and falsehood than that of the Second 
Restoration. When at the expiration of the ‘‘ Hundred Days,’’ the 
Bourbons returned to the throne of France, there was violent and bloody 
opposition in Marseilles, in Nimes, in Avignon, and the results of these 
revolutions M. Daudet has painted with a charm and fidelity which render 
his volume as fascinating as one of Dumas’s romances. No library of 
French history will be complete without M. Daudet’s book. 

The memoirs of that fiery and impatient, as well as perhaps somewhat 
ungodly prelate, the Cardinal de Retz,’ have just been published by the 
house of Hachette. This edition forms a part of the ‘‘ Collection of the 
Great Writers of France,’’ published under the direction of M. Regnier. 
The cardinal is as frank as Montaigne in his self-analysis ; and his intense 
frankness enables us to get from him such a description of the times in 
which he lived and moved as can not elsewhere be found. De Retz was a 
thorough adventurer, braving fortune daily: now tilting at Mazarin, to 
topple him over, that he might mount in poor Mazarin’s place beside 
Richelieu ; now speaking with reckless assumption in parliament, and now 
galloping across country after escaping from a fortress, nursing his broken 
shoulder with one hand while with the other he urged on his flying steed. 
One night in 1642, when he was returning from Saint Cloud, in company 
with three ladies, the coachman announced that he saw a “‘ procession of 
devils,’’ and refused to go further. The cardinal got down from the 
coach and charged upon the devils, who appeared more frightened than 
the coachman was, and cried out that they were only Capuchin monks 
returning to their monastery; nor had they been real devils would the 
cardinal have hesitated to charge. 

France has already produced an incalculable number of editions of 
‘** The Imitation of Jesus Christ,’’* but never before one so beautiful as 
that just issued from the press of Quantin. Henry Houssaye says of 
the pictures: ‘‘ Here we have no longer the pompous prints of the seven- 
teenth century, the coquettish vignettes of the eighteenth, nor yet the 
mystical compositions @ /a Overbeck of these last fifty years. M. Jean- 
Paul Laurens has sought his inspiration in the reality of the life of that 
iron epoch which we call the Middle Ages. ‘These monks in ecstasy of 
prayer, these rude bishops hardily admonishing kings, these prelates 
setting the example of humility by serving food to the leprous and by 
washing the feet of the poor, these vindictive shades hovering above the 
couches of the wicked, these open coffins and decomposing corpses pro- 
claiming the hideous annihilation of human things, these mysterious crypts 
and cloisters filled with tombs—all these render well the expression of a 


1 ** Les Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz.’’ 4 volumesin 8. Paris, Hachette, 1878. 
* “‘L’Imitation de Jesus Christ.” Edition illustrié de 10 compositions de J.-P. 
Laurens, gravées a l’eau forte par Leopold Flameng. Paris, A. Quantin, 1878. 
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book which is full of fright when it does not bring consolation, of discour- 
agement when it does not offer hope.’’ M. Houssaye has accurately 
described the marvelous work of Laurens, who to-day holds one of the 
first places among French masters. In a curious preface to the volume, 
the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis is plainly doubted ; but that of a 
nephew of Chancellor Gerson, to whom the writer of the preface would 
attribute it, does not seem proven. 

‘“* Le Bon Temps,’’’ is a capricious and dainty little poem, in which 
its author, Remy Marcellin, of Provencal origin, has endeavored to resus- 
citate the old ‘‘ Sirvente’’ of the troubadours of the Middle Ages, and to 
apply its use to modern topics. It is a republican satire worthy the atten- 
tion of an idle hour. 

A literary curiosity is the latest novel of M. Adolphe Belot, whose 
extravagances do not seem as yet to banish him from public con- 
sideration. ‘‘ The Woman of Ice’’’ is certainly sensational without 
being very vulgar, but it belongs to a class of literature which can never 
become popular in the United States. Occasionally M. Belot burrows 
lower than M. Zola, if that be possible. ‘‘ Under the Empire,”’* is a fas- 
cinating, and, in the main, reliable account of matters before and after the 
fall of the Second Napoleonic régime, from a communistic point of view. 
M. Ranc, the author, is a writer of great talent, who was unfortunately 
involved in the insurrection. His book will serve to give a vivid picture 
of one of the most stirring periods of modern times. ‘‘ Realistic Studies,’’ * 
by E. Pouvillon, is a series of delicate stories, which remind one in tone 
and feeling of Daudet’s earlier efforts. They are welcomed kere as filled 
with promise. It would be quite superfluous to praise the latest stories of 
that original and powerful writer, Sacher-Masoch, who has just published 
in one volume ‘‘ A Will,’’* ‘‘ Basile Hymen,’’ and other fugitive pieces, 
which are famous throughout Europe. Sacher-Masoch, the earnest de- 
fender of the Slavs in the variegated Empire of Austro-Hungary, is a 
writer too little known in America. Some of his latest work is fully equal 
to the romances of Dickens. He proudly says: ‘‘ I owe all that I am to 
myself and—to my enemies.’’ He fought ten duels when he lived in Graz, 
because he considered it necessary to defend the honor of his nationality. 
To-day he is a peaceable old man, impetuous only when his pen is in his 
hand. 

Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia’’ interested the French people so much that 
they asked and obtained a very good translation of it; but it does not 


? “Le Bon Temps.’’ Sirvente Provencal. Par Remy Marcellin. Dentu, Galerie 
d’Orleans, Paris, 1878. 

2 ‘La Femme de Glace.’’ Par Adolphe Belot. 1 vol. Paris, Dentu, 1878. 

3 ** Sous l’Empire : Mémoires d’un Republicain.’”’ Par A. Ranc. 1 volume. Paris, 
Dreyfus, 1878. 
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appear likely to win with them such permanent popularity as that which 
they propose to accord to the *‘ History of Russia,’’ by one of their own 
countrymen, M. Rambaud.' This gentleman has been a serious student 
of Russian history and the people of the strange northern land for many 
years, and has been rewarded for his zeal by the title of Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of St. Petersburg. The noblest accent in the 
volume is also the truest. M. Rambaud has seen with keen eyes, and he 
cries enthusiastically, after his story is told, ‘‘ we have here been reciting 
the history of the Russian State ; that of the Russian people is about to 
begin !’’ He devotes a great portion of the volume to proofs in support 
of his assertion that Russia is rapidly becoming liberalized. Not a little 
remarkable also is the retrospective view of the sovereigns who were in 
large measure attached to France, when the influence of French literature 
was all powerful in Russia. M. Rambaud shows us Catherine Second 
bowing before Voltaire and Diderot as their humble disciple ; then, as she 
suddenly discovered that they were serious, and that their ideas of liberty, 
equality, and tolerance were likely to be adopted, hastening to arm Eu- 
rope against the ideas which they had spread broadcast. M. Rambaud 
has drawn a brilliant portrait ; has, indeed, made a wonderful psycholog- 
ical study of Catherine at that epoch in her reign. The parts which 
Paul First and Alexander have also played in the history of France are 
drawn with rare moderation, fidelity, and force. Mr. Wallace’s book 
should be read at nearly the same time as M. Rambaud’s : the two seem 
contrived expressly for the purpose of correcting each other, and the 
French volume will be found no whit inferior in piquant anecdote, in 
careful review of the past, or minute study of the present ‘of Russia, to 
that of his British rival. 

‘** Father Hyacinthe’s Liberalism,’’* is the title of a small volume 
written by an able member of the clerical party. It is a vigorous book, 
but will not be likely to change Protestant American opinion with regard to 
the great orator, although the Abbé Vidieu fancies that he has quite de- 
molished the logic of Father Hyacinthe, and has utterly confused him. 

The academical reception of M. Victorien Sardou was the occasion of 
two brillant addresses, fairly entitled to rank as current literature. The 
first was by the dramatist himself, and was filled with vivid word- 
coloring ; the second was by M. Charles Blanc, who did not scruple to 
bestow some sharp criticism on the author of ‘‘ La Famelle Benoiton,”’ 
“* Seraphine,’’ and ‘‘ Dora.’’ It happens that M. Sardou is elected as the 
successor to the chair of Joseph Autran, a poet who manifested something 
of the ancient classical grace in his work, and who was justly famous 
among the cultivated, although fatally predestined to remain unknown to 


* “ Histoire de la Russie.”” Par M. Rambaud. 1 volume. Collection Duruy. 
Paris, Hachette. 13878 

* “* Le Liberalism du Pére Hyacinthe.’’ Par le Abbé Vidieu. 1 volume. Paris, 
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the masses. M. Henri Taine’s lack of success in his recent attempt to 
enter the academy seems to have discouraged him little if any and he is 
busy with his third volume on ‘‘ The Origins of Contemporary France.”’ 
The elections of M. Ernest Renan and M. Henri Martin as Academicians 
has been very cordially received. 
Epwarp KING. 
Paris, July, 1878. 


Happily the few weeks which preceded the great political crisis of 1877 
bore a rich harvest of literary and scientific works. Of these we must 
choose the most important, and even supposing our space unlimited, we 
would be reduced to giving the titles only of a number of works. We 
have too high a respect for the public we address to discuss at length the 
literature which furnishes mental food to the grocers and hackmen here in 
Paris. Yet this literature is particularly well known abroad. But lately, 
while in England, we met a savant who gave the first rank in his library to 
the novels of Paul de Kock, and assured us that he read them with ex- 
treme pleasure. ‘‘ La Fille Eliza,’’ a work accounted unwholesome at 
Paris, has a place on the tables of the St. Petersburg aristocracy. Were 
we not lately informed that M. de Bismarck discovered a rare charm in 
the feuilletons of Xavier de Montépin? Hence opinions very often er- 
roneous pronounced in foreign circles on the French mind, manners, and 
literary activity. Many of our reviews and our newspapers contribute 
daily to give a false idea of our contemporary literature. Extensive 
advertising arrangements further the spread of second-rate works, and 
critics, bound to keep the public informed and enlightened, are often so 
weak as to allow themselves to be influenced by personal sympathies, by 
the wish to encourage some débutant, as well as by other motives. In 
this fashion M. Tissot’s ‘‘ Voyage au Pays des Milliards’’ has had an im- 
mense reputation, particularly abroad, though the work is of akind to give 
the most incorrect notion of Germany and the Germans. We might quote 
a great many publications which have acquired the dimensions of real 
literary events, but which will not be read next year. We have been 
amazed to see the Revue des Deux Mondes itself sometimes contributing, 
through its bibliographic department, to /aunch a work of small worth. 

George Sand’s ‘‘ Last Pages’’’ contains ‘‘ impressions’’ and ‘‘ recollec- 
tions,’’ and ends with miscellanies composed of a series of short articles 
published by the authoress in various newspapers and reviews not long 
before her death. The impressions and recollections are entirely new, and 
they bear the impress of the genius of the woman who has exerted a 
great influence on the thought of this century. It must be owned that 
this influence has not always been a happy one. George Sand was an 
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ardent disciple of Rousseau, and as such she had been enthusiastic in 
accepting the various socialistic doctrines which caused the explosion of 
1848. Down to the end of her life she entertained the same sympathy. 
In this she was the dupe of her own generous heart, which told her to 
love with passion and without distinction all suffering and forsaken beings. 
As Rousseau’s disciple, she felt a deep and vital love for nature. From 
this come those simple and magnificent descriptions so abundant in her 
works, and constituting the most original and genuinely beautiful portion 
of her writings. But, above all, George Sand is a great poet. When not 
transported by her imagination to the land of chimeras and of fantastic 
grottos, she succeeds in rendering the ideal real and reality ideal. This 
marvelous art makes the true poet. George Sand had it in the highest 
degree. In the present work we again meet these faults and merits, and 
the ‘‘ Last Pages’’ will be read with a respectful and hearty admiration. 
The article called Dans les Bois is far from containing what the title 
seems to indicate. Here we are not dealing with an idyll, or a rural 
scene, but with—Napoleon III. ! George Sand had been well acquainted 
with the ex-emperor, and a few pages done in her inimitable style give a 
strikingly true portrait of a mysterious personage. 

The wind does not blow in the poetical quarter. We, accordingly, 
who are incapable of enduring mediocre verse, opened M. Creissels’s vol- 
ume with’ strong presumptions. But this unfortunate prejudice immedi- 
ately gave way to sincere admiration. A true poet, he rescues us for a 
few moments from our prosaic business and vulgar interests. The 
thoughts expressed in this poetic garland are all marked with wholesome 
and manly energy. We are not gently lulled, but are on the contrary, 
affected by that fire which animates a soul filled with love for all that is 
truly great and beautiful. The sonnet is the mold chosen by the author 
to receive his thought, and the poet contrives to renew this somewhat anti- 
quated form. His feelings, even under a tyrannical restraint, have ac- 
quired a vigor, his thoughts a solidity which affect and charm us the more 
as the greater part of the verses published in these days are lost in vague 
and languishing reveries. We recommend this excellent little collection 
to serious lovers of poetry, and we trust the author will not stop here. 

Nothing can be more curious than a debate between two men as witty 
as M. Veuillot and M. Lapommerage.* The former has a downright 
grudge against Moliére. It is not hard to understand the motives 
of this hatred. Moliére wrote Tartuffe—In order to strike his 
gigantic adversary what will M. Veuillot do? He will compare him with 
whom? Doubtless with another comedian. No, with a Christian preacher, 
Bourdaloue! Compared to so serious and austere a minister of God, 


? ‘Les Tendresses Verités.’’ Sonnets par Auguste Creissels. Dentu. 
? “* Moliére et Bourdaloue.’’ Par Louis Veuillot. V. Palmi. ‘‘ Moliére et Bos- 
suet, réponse a M. Louis Veuillot.’’ Par Henri de Lapommerage. P. Ollendorf. 
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Moliére will plainly be nothing more than a vile courtier, a profoundly 
corrupted man, and besides—a Tartuffe. Tartuffe is Veuillot’s bugbear, 
and for good cause. According to the great ultramontane chief, 
Moliére must be devoted to contempt, his memory to the execration of 
posterity. M. de la Pommerage has been quick to pick up the glove, and 
to strike M. Veuillot with the very arms wielded by the latter. He has 
compared Moliére with a famous preacher, the Eagle of Meaux. We 
must say that the comparison is not to the advantage of Bossuet, who, 
in fact, was more of a courtier than this eloquent court-preacher, who 
dared affirm that the Grand Roi was the earthly representative of God, 
and that to obey him was as much a duty as to obey Him who reigns in 
_heaven. Did he give proof of sincerity in maintaining a proposition open 
to so much question? Did he not to some extent favor the excesses of 
one of the most corrupt of kings, by shutting his eyes to his base conduct 
and by never reproaching him directly for his sins? As for Moliére, he 
was true to his réle in paying court to the king, and in scourging our poor 
humanity for its vices and ridiculous conduct. He by no means dreamed 
of turning the theater into a chapel, and whoever reproaches him bitterly, 
as does Veuillot, of having unmasked the sham dévéts, runs the risk of 
hearing the words: Zwua res agitur ! ‘The retort is one more victory won 
over that clerical, ultramontane spirit which is one of the curses of our 
country. In this M. de la Pommerage merits the approval and the com- 
mendation of all those who hold Tartuffe in horror, and who consider 
religious hyprocrisy as one of the most repulsive and dangerous of vices. 

M. Octave Noél has written in an easy, pleasant style a little volume 
which ought to be in the hands of every school-boy. Under the form of 
familiar conversations the author aims to simplify the economic sciences, 
which tend more and more to become important. He combats those 
deadly social doctrines which are now threatening almost all civilized 
countries, and opposes to them the soundest and most liberal opinions. 
Thus, on the subject of strikes, wages, capital, labor leagues, luxury, etc., 
M.Noél has very correct ideas, cites striking examples well fitted to en- 
lighten the most ignorant and to dissipate the illusions of those who might 
have been seduced by such hideous socialism as haunts the streets and 
cabarets. 


STATISTICAL TABLES FOR 1878.'—It is not worth while to dwell at 
length upon this Annual, which appears for the second year, and, as its mere 
title shows, is calculated to render a very great service to mechanics, busi- 
ness men, and politicians—in fact, to all classes of society. This book, 
which contains exact and well-grouped information upon the workings of 
government, finance, commerce, religion, etc., etc., of every country of the 
world, great or small, will be consulted constantly by men of affairs, what- 


1“ Tables Statistiques des divers pays de l’univers pour l’année 1878.’’ Paris: 
Hachette. 
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ever may be their line of occupation. The divisions of the work are made 
with much method and clearness. This is not the most insignificant 
quality in a work of the kind. 


Dvuret’s History or Four Years.'—The author published in 1876 
the first volume of this history, which treats of ‘‘ the fall of the empire.’’ 
To-day he tells us the history ot ‘‘ the national defense.’’ The third and 
last volume will recount ‘‘ the presidency of M. Thiers.’’ We shall then 
have a complete history of the Franco-German War, its origin and its con- 
sequences. We will speak only of the volume which just comes from the 
press. M. Duret is a republican, but a conservative republican. He 
relates history without passion, without prejudice. One can take this his- 
tory of the national defense as a guide without fear of being led into 
error by perversion of facts or by judgments inspired by exaggerated 
opinions. Much has been written upon the great and sad subject, but no- 
where have we found so clear and so well arranged an exposition of these 
lamentable events as here. It is very well known how variously the resist- 
ance, hopelessly opposed to invasion, by ‘* the Government of National De- 
fense’’ has been judged. Some, and they are the larger number, have judged 
this resistance as senseless, and likely to give the final blow to exhausted 
France. Others could not refrain from admiring a nation which felt itself 
lost, but was unwilling to yield to the inexorable conqueror until after hav- 
ing burnt her last cartouche. M. Duret is of the latter number. He knows 
very well that if the French continued to resist after Sedan their chance 
of success was precious little. But ‘‘ their determination was then instinc- 
tive, and the result of a spontaneous uprising; . . . and the instinct 
which guided them turned out to be just.’” Wherefore? The justification 
is, that the losses and misery suffered by this desperate resistance have 
been made up by the sympathy and esteem which other nations felt for 
France, in seeing the country which they thought literally torn to pieces 
show that she knew how to face the most horrible dangers a nation could 
possibly undergo, to defend the integrity of her soil and protect her honor. 
On the contrary, have not the conduct of Germany and the use she has 
made of her victory after the heroic resistance of the people invaded 
chilled the admiration of every one of the partisans she had at the be- 
ginning ? 

Such is the general judgment pronounced by the author upon the work 
of the national defense. The parts devoted to the dernitres défaites, to 
the armistice, and to the elections are particularly interesting. For the rest 
the volume offers a complete and vivid résumé of the acts of the gov- 
ernment in question. It will be read with profit by those who seek facts 
above every thing, and who put themselves on their guard against de- 





* “ Histoire de Quatre Ans’’ (1870-1873). TomelII. Par Théodore Duret. Char 
pentier. 1878. 
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clamatory statements and risky opinions. The style of M. Duret is in 
harmony with his intellectual attainments. It is simple, correct, and can- 
cise. It is seldom that history, especially contemporary history, can be re- 
hearsed with that freedom which is the first condition of historic accuracy, 


Daupet’s ArTists’ Wives.'—In our opinion it needs more talent to 
write a series of short studies or of brief portraits well done than to com- 
pose an entire volume upon a given subject. And why? Because in an 
extended work feeble portions may be relieved by an interesting situa- 
tion, eloquent pages, a happily conceived and well-rendered character, 
while in short literary pieces mediocrity will not pass muster. M. Daudet, 
whose romances are read with avidity in both hemispheres, has surpassed 
himself, to our mind, in three charming and refined little sad/eaux de genre 
entitled ‘‘ Artists’ Wives.’’ It would seem, at first, as though these rapid, 
easy sketches of a pencil were wholly intended to amuse the reader at 
some odd moment. But this is not the case. A very serious tone unites 
these twelve recitais, which artists will never read without abandoning 
themselves to gloomy reflections. This is in effect the thought which has 
inspired this book, charming in form, but full of experience and philoso- 
phy! O artists, painters, poets, and musicians, do not marry! What- 
ever may be your tastes, your character, your desire of having your own 
hearthstone, marriage will be for you a never-failing source of suffering 
and vexation. 

It must be acknowledged that the cases cited by the author are wholly 
of a kind to support the argument. /me. Heuotebrise, Singers’ Household, 
a Misunderstanding, are particularly dispiriting ; and if you are an artist, 
you will tremble at the thought of joining your fortune to that of a woman, 
be she possessed of every charm and every virtue. If you are not an 
artist, you will read this book without experiencing the least regret, I as- 
sure you, because it is most original and ingenious. 


SILVESTRE’s SONG OF THE Hours.*—The author has already pub- 
lished a volume of poems with a preface by G. Sand. He gives this year a 
new collection, of which the subjects are varied from Rimes viriles to the 
Intermédes paiens. ‘The author is a ready versifier. His verse is easy, 
rich, and warm. ‘There are in these pages lofty and patriotic sentiments, 
noble emotions. Yet, is M. Silvestre born of a pure race of poets? We 
will not venture to say yes. We recognize indeed that there are in /es 
rimes viriles, les fantaisies célestes, and /’dme en deuil some lines which bor- 
der on grand poetry. In the case of the /nfermédes, do not permit them 
to fall into youthful hands. 


1 “* Les Femmes d’Artistes.’’ Par Alphonse Daudet. * Avec une eau forte de A. Gill. 
Lemerre, Paris. 1878. 

* “La Chanson des Heures. Poesies nouvelles.’’ ,(1874-1878.) Par Armand Sil- 
vestre. Paris: Charpentier. 1878. 
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Dupont’s EtcHincs ILLUSTRATIVE OF XAVIER DE MAlIsTRE.'—We 
have already announced here the issue of a new edition of Xavier de Mais- 
tre by the publisher Lemerre. Those who have bought this work will be 
able to illustrate it by buying at a very moderate price, some of these beau- 
tiful eaux-fortes, which can be easily inserted in the text. The same house 
publish also an enchanting little poem, by Frangois Coppée, called the 
‘* Shipwreck,’’ which we have already seen in the Revue de Deux Mondes. 


THe Hunprep Years’ War: A Drama.*—It is a just reproach to 
France that she has no national theater, like those of the English, Spaniards, 
and Germans. The literature of our classic drama can not be considered as 
such in fact. Racine and Corneille have represented on the stage, in mag- 
nificent verse, no doubt, the furies of Hermione and the mildness of Augus- 
tus. But these personages, mythologic or historic, of Greece or of Rome, 
are but very slightly akin to French character. 

As for the historical dramas of Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas 
they have only rarely awakened a patriotic chord, being written especi- 
ally to please the eye. ‘Then, too often, these authors modify at their 
caprice the truth of facts and characters. We ought also to recognize the 
essays which have been made in our day to endow French literature with 
a national theatre. MM. F. Coppée, the well-known poet, and A. d’ Artois 
have again made an effort in this direction. La Guerre de Cent Ans has not 
yet been represented ; we know not why, because this drama is certainly as 
good as Les Miserables and Joseph Balsamo; which make all Paris run 
wild. We trust that at a period more or less early Za Guerre de Cent Ans 
will be played on one of our principal stages. This work is truly patriotic. 
It contains some magnificent lines. It puts in action sentiments the most 
elevating and passions the most ennobling. ‘The principal characters are 
never indiscernible phantoms, but living realities, and decidedly French. 
We wish truly that other dramatists would enter the new path which has been 
opened by Coppée and Artois. There is ample material for legitimate and 
lasting success other than that of Winiche and La Femme de Chambre. 

Let us add that this drama is strongly enough constructed for us to 
find considerable enjoyment in the simple perusal of it and without the 
stage surroundings. 


VIENNA AND VIENNESE LirE.*— M. Tissot has already written a 
number of books on Ze Pays des Milliards. These publications have had 
a grand success, which we are far from being able to explain. We could 
not possibly take these studies on Germany to be serious : they are only a 


' “Eaux-fortes pour illustrer Xavier de maistre.’’ Dessinées et gravées par F. 
Dupont. Paris: A. Lemerre. 1878. 

* “La Guerre de Cent Ans."” Drame en Cing Actes. Par F. Coppée et A. d’ Artois. 
Paris: Lemerre. 1878. 

* “Vienne et la Vie Viennoise.”” Par Victor Tissot. Paris. 1878. Dentu. 
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series of satires, more or less witty. His is a sorry patriotism who only 
thinks of disparaging his enemy, instead of closely studying him without 
partisanship or passion, the only means of at last banishing all cause for 
dreading him. 

In this new volume the author conducts us to Vienna by way of Venice, 
Trieste, and Goritz. ‘Then M. Tissot endeavors to give us a just idea of 
Vienna and Austrians. We hope he is on friendly soil, accordingly far from 
criticising every thing, as when he was in Germany ; here he praises and 
admires every thing. But nothing is more superficial than this book. Love, 
music, the dance, the beer, etc., are what chiefly strike the author. In 
regard to public schools, higher instruction, national sentiment, religious 
wants, he noticed nothing or nearly nothing. This new volume is with- 
out doubt easy reading, full of flowing spirit and animation ; but one will 
gain as false ideas of Austria as of Germany, if one acquiesces one’s self 
blindly to the guidance of this amiable author. Fortunately, more exact 
accounts and more thorough studies are not wanting. 


Gay’s OBSERVATIONS ON THE INSTINCTS OF MAN AND THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF ANIMALS.'—The author, who has lived in America, tells us his 
adventures, as also those of many other explorers. Mr. Gay tells a good 
story. He has seen much, observed well, and studied well. When he 
holds himself to facts, to descriptions, to anecdotes, he interests and 
instructs us. But after this first part of his book, which is especially nar- 
rative, Mr. Gay has written a second, wholly theoretic. On this ground it 
is an effort to follow the author. His ideas are vague, his reasoning 
loose, his conclusions debatable. Be that as it may, by confining one’s self 
to the descriptive and narrative portion of this book one will have many 
an occasion to increase his scientific store of new and curious facts. 


History OF FRANCE FROM 1789 TO 1848."—The History of France 
recounted to my grandchildren left off at 1789. M. Guizot devoted 
a separate work to the history of France from 1789 to 1848. Mme. de 
Witt, his daughter, has collected and preserved the lessons which he had 
prepared on this subject for his children. The account of this important 
period of French history is now appearing in weekly parts. The work will 
be composed of ninety parts at fifty centimes each, forming two volumes, 
illustrated with about two hundred beautiful engravings. 

A. NOUGAREDE. 


Paris, July, 1878. 


1 “ Observations sur les Instincts de 1’ Homme et l’Intelligence des Animaux.’’ Sou- 


venir de voyage, pat Henri Gay. Paris. 1878. 
2 “* L’histoire de France depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1848. Racontée a mes petits enfants 


par M. Guizot. Legons recueillies par Mme. de Witt, z¢e Guizot. Paris: Hachette. 1878. 











